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Qofes of Recent Exposition. 


AMONG educated men the old controversy between 
Religion and Science will never again be waged, 
we may be sure, as it was waged during the latter 
half of last century. Then it was made to turn 
largely round the early chapters of Genesis: all 
the recent literature of that controversy shows 
how far we have moved from that restricted stand- 
point. The controversy itself is as keen as ever, 
but it is conducted in a much friendlier spirit, 
thanks, on the one hand, to a truer appreciation 
of the nature and limitations of science, and, on 
the other, to a better understanding of the nature 
of religion and the function of the Bible. Indeed, 
there are not a few thinkers, like Professors J. 
Arthur Thomson and J. Y. Simpson, who are pre- 
pared to recognize to the full the claims of each, 
and who are presenting us with a view of the world 
in which the controversy tends to disappear. 


All the same, we have not done with Genesis 
yet. The work of the scholars, who are able to 
examine its early chapters in the light of com- 
parative religion and more particularly of Baby- 
lonian religion, has served to throw into greater 
relief the wonder of the old Hebrew story, and to 
make it still possible for men who are the very 
reverse of obscurantist in their outlook to speak of 
‘revelation.’ 

As a contribution to a satisfactory interpretation 
of the early chapters of Genesis, which is just alike 
to the primitive nature of their mythical material 
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and to the extraordinary ethical and religious in- 
sight with which that material has been manipu- 
lated, the recently published book of Mr. A. Gordon 
James entitled The Creation Stories of Genesis and 
their Relation to Modern Thought stands very high 
(S.C.M. ; 4s. net). Mr. James is fully acquainted 
with the work of the scholars, but his chief interest 
in the stories is patently as inspired interpreta- 
tions of the meaning of human life. And that is 
as it should be: for the Bible is literature, and, like 
all great literature, its supreme interest for us is as 
a criticism of life. 

Mr. JAMEs is frankly modern. His appreciation 
of the Genesis stories does not lead him to see in 
them more than is there. He reminds. us, that 
they. are. pre-historic, pre-scientific, and . pre- 
Christian, and that therefore it is illogical to resort 
to them for history or modern science or mature 
Christian doctrine. And he has no more doubt of 
the general truth of the evolutionary hypothesis 
than he has the desire to force those ancient narra- 
tives into conformity with that hypothesis. ‘So 
vast is the evidence that has now been accumulated, 
representing researches stretching over a long 
period of years, that the existence’ of an evolu- 
tionary principle in the universe can only be denied 
by those who refuse to consider the facts or to 
exercise an impartial judgment upon them.’ 


Yet these immortal narratives stand alone in 
ancient literature in their power to penetrate ‘and 
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interpret the secret of human life. And they do 
this all the more surely because they are essenti- 
ally poetry rather than history. The ideas they 
embody are germinal, they are charged with an 
almost infinite suggestiveness, and the form in 
which they are clothed is ideally suited for the 
purpose of bringing them home to»the universal 
mind. Or, as the writer puts it, ‘One may take 
leave to doubt whether any form of artistic 
expression could have been employed for the 
successful transmission of ideas so germinal, so 
prolific and so expansive, more fitting than that 
used by the Genesis writers.’ 


Mr. James has also the candour and the courage 
to maintain that the Book of Genesis furnishes no 
warrant for the idea of Original Sin, which holds 
that man is liable to punishment for sins he never 
committed and may never commit ; or for the idea 
of Universal Depravity, which brings all men 
under condemnation, even before they have any 
knowledge of what sin is. Of the Pauline belief 
that the sin of one involved the death of all ‘ there 
is no trace in the whole of the Eden narrative.’ 
Our Lord’s words about the little children, who 
embody the spirit which is the condition of entrance 
into the kingdom of heaven, show that ‘to speak 
of infants as though they were little sinners is to 
run counter to the teaching of Christ.’ 


The true significance: of the story of the ‘ Fall’ 
is psychological, not historical. Though clothed 
in a quasi-historical garb and set among the narra- 
tives of ‘ beginnings,’ it is essentially an analysis 
of life as we know it—especially. of temptation and 
sin. Essentially it is the story not of an individual 
named Adam who stood at the beginning of history, 
but of adam, that is, of man, of humanity, of every 
man. It is in reality a sermon, in the form of a 
picturesque narrative, written round the words of 
Jeremiah (17°), ‘The heart is deceitful above all 
things, and it is desperately sick: who can know 
it?’ It was written by a man who, like Jeremiah, 
knew his own heart, and who, knowing his own, 
knows ours : that is why he ‘ finds’ us. 


The speaking serpent (like the speaking ass in the 
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Balaam story), the magic trees of knowledge and of 
life which only grow, as one critic has said, in the 
garden of religious imagination, are sufficient to 
warn all but the most hopeless obscurantists that, 
whatever else the narrative may be, it is not a 
narrative of historical fact. It is in other directions, 
that we must look for the truth which it enshrines, 
Its truth is not the truth of ancient history, but the 
truth of universal experience: every man who has 
ever been tempted and fallen knows that the story 
is true and has sorrowfully to confess its searching 
power. As he reads, he hears a Voice saying to his 
inmost soul, ‘ Thou art the man.’ 


Where, within so small a compass, are we to 
look for a more searching analysis of sin? The 
tree was (1) good for food, (2) a delight to the 
eyes, (3) desirable to make one wise: here is 
temptation coming in the form of a sensuous 
impulse, an esthetic enjoyment, an intellectual 
ambition. All these things are right and proper 
in their own place, at their own time, and when 
under the control of reason and conscience. But, 
as Mr. JAMES very truly says, ‘ Sin never gives the 
right kind of knowledge in the right way.’ 


Thus it comes about that man has lost his 
Paradise by his own folly. .Im man’s natural 
environment there are factors that are not evil of 
themselves,: but that, if wrongly used, will lead 
to his undoing. From the religious point of view, 
he fell through disobedience to the inner voice, 
through moving along the line of inclination and 
appetite in preference to. that of reason and 
conscience ;, from the scientific point of view, he 
fell through failing to adapt himself to his environ- 
ment. Sin is in either case a missing of the mark : 
it is the deliberate choice of the lower in the presence 
of the higher, and it is the failure to progress along 
the true line of development. And thus this 
ancient story, for all its mythical investiture, is in 
its inmost spirit and at its deepest depths true to 
the teaching of modern science. 


Everywhere, as Mr. JAMES reminds us, man has 
recognized that there is something wrong, not only 
with the world, but also with himself. The root 
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of the matter is in man himself. This ancient 
Hebrew interpreter of life traces the evil and 
difficult things in the world back to man’s perverted 
will. He believes that God is good, that man 
was meant for Paradise; but nothing is more 
certain than that he is not there now, and for that 
he has himself to blame. He disobeyed the reason- 
able Voice, he chose the baser way, and so he was 
cast—or rather he cast himself—out of the lovely 
garden. 

There are points in the argument at which we 
may differ from Mr. James. As, for example, 
when he says: ‘ There is no reason to suppose that 
man will not find a way to control the earthquake 
even as he has learned to master fire.’ Living as 
we are in an age when man’s control of the forces 
of Nature can be described as nothing less than 
wonderful, we may yet take leave to doubt whether 
it will ever come to that. Or, again, when he says : 
‘God is and must ever be a Probability.’ What 
would Thomas a Kempis, or Augustine, or Paul, 
or any of the Biblical writers, have said to 
that? These men at any rate, and countless others, 
knew in whom they had believed. But for the 
general drift of Mr. JAmeEs’s argument and its 
power to attract and convince the modern mind, we 
have nothing but commendation. 


In view of the criticisms and challenges to which 
the teaching of the Bible has been and is being 
subjected, it is refreshing to meet a thoroughly 
modern, unprejudiced, scientific thinker who can 
yet honestly confess his faith in a special revela- 
tion. These are Mr. JamEs’s words: ‘ The extra- 
ordinary manner in which the Eden story contains 
ideas that are not found in contemporary literature 
of a similar character suggests the possibility of a 
special revelation given to selected persons for a 
special purpose. If those ideas are found to be 
re-echoed by the patient, scientific investigator, 
working on quite different lines, and with a different 
purpose in view, we may begin to suspect that 
here, too, is revelation, though of a different kind.’ 
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Our generation has seen a new interest arising 
in Jewish apocalyptic and the provision of abundant 
material for the enrichment of our knowledge of 
the subject and of its influence on the Christian 
hope. In The Economic Background of the Gospels 
(Milford; 7s. 6d. net), the Rey. Frederick C. 
Grant, D.D., has set himself to account psycho- 
logically for the forms taken by the apocalyptic 
expectation. 

In times of acute political distress, why did 
Jewish seers place in the forefront of their vision 
Divine intervention and chastisement of their 
enemies ? How can we account for the apoca- 
lyptic conception, adopted by Jesus, of life in the 
world to come as a banquet, a Messianic feast in 
which the hungry are filled and the disheartened 
comforted ? Why did even the more spiritual of 
the apocalyptists, those who knew that their hope 
was laid up in heaven, retain the crude symbolism 
of a politico-economic dream ? 


Our knowledge of psychology would lead us to 
expect to find the answers to these questions in 
repressed desires. Even those who are far from 
being experts in the subject can suggest facts that 
go far to explain apocalyptic imagery. The 
kingdom of God on earth remained for the Jew an 
unrealized ideal; and apparently the longer the 
coming of the kingdom was delayed, the more 
vividly were the kingdom and the consequences of 
its coming realized. Moreover, combined social, 
moral, and political imeffectiveness paved the way 
for the conviction that, since men were powerless 
to help, the kingdom could be realized only through 
the direct intervention of God. 


We are learning to read the Gospels and the 
teaching of Jesus in the light of the political situa- 
tion. What Simkhovitch and others have done 
for our understanding of the political context of 
the gospel story, Dr. Grant has now done for its 
economic context. The thesis of his book is that 
the pessimism which gave rise to apocalyptic hopes 
was inspired largely by economic conditions ; by 
over-population, especially in the cities, by a 
declining productivity in the soil beyond human 
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ingenuity to circumvent, and by oppressive 
taxation, civil and religious. 


In the first place, there is reason to think that the 
population of Palestine had grown up to, if not 
beyond, the limits of subsistence. Moreover, this 
prolific race was in large measure deprived of the 
remedies adopted for other overpopulated areas. 
The Jews were not a military people ; and, if they 
had been, the Roman Empire stood in the way 
of their possible conquests. In some degree the 
diaspora provided the safety-valve of emigration ; 
but there was a strong feeling against the emigra- 
tion of native-born Jews ; was not the land promised 
to Abraham and to his seed for ever ? Moreover, 
there was always a counter-current of exiles return- 
ing to Palestine. 

Add to this the necessity of providing for the 
large military establishments kept by the Romans 
in the country, and of finding food for pilgrims 
who annually came in their thousands to keep the 
sacred festivals, and it is easy to realize that at 
times the resources of the country were strained 
to the utmost. 

In the time of our Lord, Palestine could hardly 
have been described as a land flowing..with milk 
and honey ; yet it was sufficiently well endowed 
by Nature to support a reasonably large population. 
There were enough and to spare of olives, vines, and 
figs ; and there was an export trade in fish; but 
agricultural methods were crude, and, in any case, 
there was another factor at work tending to im- 
poverish and depress the people, namely, taxation. 
What made taxation in Palestine so onerous was 
that there were two taxing authorities, the imperial 
and the ecclesiastical. Neither of these was under 
any obligation to take account, or did in fact take 
account, of the burdens imposed by the other. 


It is true that the positive demands: of the 
Romans were not in themselves excessive, espe- 
cially after the reforms of Augustus. Yet the 
Romans needed, and insisted on getting, tribute 
for the support of the administration and for 
defence, for the upkeep of the style affected by the 
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Italian gentry, and for free food to stave off a 
revolution of the Roman proletariat. The sting 
of the Roman taxation lay in the fact that it was 
paid to a Power that was not merely foreign but 
heathen ; and that the system left not merely the 
collection but even the assessment of the taxes to 
unscrupulous tax-farmers and their agents. It 
was no wonder that Theudas and Joseph and others 
led riots ‘ at the time of the taxing.’ 


This imperial taxation was combined with the 
tax-system of the priestly theocracy, the proceeds 
of which went to Jerusalem to support the priestly 
hierarchy and the Temple worship. . The growing 
power of the priesthood after the Exile was con- 
nected both as cause and as effect with the im- 
measurably great increase in the contributions 
which the priests levied on the people. 


Of these taxes the best known is the tithe. The 
discussion of the detailed application of the law 
of the tithe is familiar to readers of the Gospels. 
But besides the tithe, pious Israelites recognized 
many other obligations of religious finance. There 
were, for example, the primitive taxes of the sin- 
offering, the thank-offering, and the shew-bread, 
the first-fruits of grain and certain fruits, the first- 
born of animals, redemption money for the first- 
born child, dues for release from vows, the annual 
half-shekel tax paid into the Temple treasury, and 
other more or less considerable imposts. 


Besides all these, as the story of the widow’s 
mites reminds us, Jews gave free-will offerings for 
the Temple, while there were further contributions 
for education, for charitable relief, and for the up- 
keep of the synagogues. There was also a tendency 
for taxes, originally alternatives, to be combined, for 
free-will offerings to be made compulsory, and 
for disputes to be settled in favour of the priests. 
Moreover, where the priesthood was hereditary and 
was not limited to the first-born son, there was no 
effective check to the number of priests who claimed 
support from the people. 


Ne 


The Jews could not resist the demands of Cesar ; 
they would not resist the claims of the priests ; for 
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were not these the claims of God’? Can we wonder 
that, driven at last to desperation, they took the 
road of armed rebellion which led to the destruction 
alike of their holy city and their Temple ? 


Mr. Middleton Murry’s ‘ Life of Jesus’ has led, 
as it was bound to do, to a somewhat acute con- 
troversy. Not all the reviews were as sympathetic 
as that published in this magazine, and Mr. Murry 
has adopted a somewhat truculent attitude on his 
side of the debate. Our review of the book was 
appreciative just because it was the honest attempt 
of a literary man to face up to the Fact of Christ. 
That is sufficient to arouse sympathy in any 
religious mind. And there is in the book so much 
genuine insight into the greatness of Jesus that it 
may be described without exaggeration as a pro- 
foundly religious book. 


Widespread interest was therefore aroused when 
it was announced that Mr. Murry was going to 
talk to the world—or that large portion of it that 
listens to the ‘ wireless ’—on ‘ The Religion of a 
Journalist.’ That could only mean his own 
teligion, And one naturally wondered whether we 
should get any more light on Mr. Murry’s con- 
victions, and more especially on his attitude to 
Jesus. Multitudes must have listened to the talk 
who do not listen in a church, for the simple reason 
that they are not there. There never was a time— 
at least Dr. Mott says so, and he should know— 
when interest in religion and on what it has to say 
for itself was so widespread in the world. And 
Mr. Murry had a great opportunity to say some- 
thing helpful to the great numbers of people who 
are at present waiting for some encouragement to 
believe. 

One hearer is free to confess that the ‘ talk‘ was 
a melancholy, almost a tragic, disappointment. 
Mr. Murry asked what religion is, and took the 
common description of it as belief in God. Well, 
but what can you really say about such a phrase ? 
Can you define ‘God’? Or can you define 
“belief? ? No, in both cases! Belief can only 
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mean such a confidence in God as implies the giving 
of one’s whole life to God or resting one’s whole 
self on God. But does any one do that? No. 
Therefore there are practically no people who 
believe in God. The conclusion would naturally 
be that there is no such thing as religion, because 
we don’t know what we mean by ‘ God,’ and nobody 
really ‘believes.’ And in this sense of religion 
probably that was Mr. Murry’s own conclusion. 


But he had another idea of what religion is. His 
own religion is hero-worship. He did not mention 
what hero it is he worships. And in fact he sug- 
gested that it did not matter. This, however, was 
the right kind of religion and a sufficient one.- And 
he left us there. It must, however, have occurred 
to many hearers to ask, ‘ But is there such a thing 
as worship?’ Worship really means the giving 
up of our whole self to an object. It is very much 
the same thing as belief. But does any one do 
that? Does Mr. Murry? We suggest that his 
hero-worship is as imperfect and as partial as the 
‘ belief ’ of many people which he sets aside. 


If you are going to suggest that an attitude in 
religion must be perfect, and completely embodied 
in action, before it is real, then Mr. Murry’s 
hero-worship must be swept aside as non-existent, 
Hero-worship must mean the complete and perfect 
surrender of ourselves in admiration and imitation 
of some ideal person. But there is nobody alive 
who worships in this ideal way an ideal person, 
Mr. Murry would be the last to claim anything 
like consistent perfection for himself. But if his 
worship is to be as real as he demands that ‘ belief ’ 
should be, then it must be perfect and continuous, 
‘which is absurd.’ The address was a quaint 
example of superficial and inconsequent thinking. 


Hark back for a moment to the definition of 
religion as ‘belief in God.’ Because we cannot 
exhaust the significance of this word ‘ God,’ because 
we cannot fully comprehend Him, does that mean 
that we do not know anything of Him? Or 
enough to justify our worship and trust? There 
are many millions of people (there always have 
been) who know what they mean when they say 
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‘God.’ They believe in a Heavenly Father who 
cares for each one of us, who is able to help us, and 
who is behind Nature, history, and life. They may 
be wrong, or they may be right, but at any rate 
they ‘ know in whom they have trusted.’ 


And about believing. Is it really the case that, 
unless we give ourselves up wholly and always and 
consistently to God’s will, we do not really believe ? 
That means that we must instantaneously be con- 
sistent and perfect in our life or we cannot be said 
to be believers. But it is matter of common 
experience that people are made better through 
their belief, that belief opens the way to the Divine 
grace. And it is equally matter of common 
experience that people believe in God who yet are 
not always able to translate their belief into 
practice. Mr. Murry demands an intensity and 
power of belief which are only likely to be seen in 
heaven before he admits that any one has a religion 
of this kind; while, strangely enough, he does not 
apply the same exacting standard to hero-worship. 


It was rather tragic to think of so many people 
listening to this kind of thing who really needed, 
and in many cases desired, some ‘ guidance, in 
matters of faith’ of a positive kind. Of course, 
hero-worship is not religion at all except in the 
widest and thinnest sense of religion. We may 
admire many things and many people, and our 
admiration may do us any amount of good. ‘ We 
live by admiration,’ as well as by other things. 
But admiration (even of Jesus) does not constitute 
religion. It does not have any necessary con- 
nexion with the Unseen and Eternal, with the 
Creator of the Universe, or with the Source of the 
Good, the Beautiful, and the True. If religion has 
nothing to say to us about these high matters, it 
will leave unsatisfied the deepest cravings of the 
soul. 


The doctrine of Christian Perfection has not 
received from systematic theologians the attention 
which its importance warrants. Dr. Piatt, who 
has treated the subject in the ENCYCLOPEDIA OF 
RELIGION AND ETHICS, writes: ‘The subject, 
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strange to say, is a bypath in Christian theo- 
logical. systems, and one has to wander in search 
in many ways. But with time and patience much 
may be gathered ; and a good modern treatise on 
the subject is needed, and would be valuable.’ 
This blank has now, in large measure, been filled ” 
by avery excellent work on The Doctrine of Christian 
or Evangelical Perfection, by the Rev. H. W. PERKINS, 
D.D. (Epworth Press.; 8s. 6d. net). 


Dr. Perkins begins by defining Christian or 
evangelical Perfection as ‘ a spiritual state, mediated 
by the Holy Spirit, in which the believer in Christ 
has a full assurance of his redemption through the 
blood of Christ, and enjoys unbroken communion 
with the love of God.’ After some explanatory 
comments on this definition, he proceeds to a very 
careful and elaborate study of Biblical teaching on 
the subject. The terminology of both the Old 
and the New Testament is analysed in detail, and 
the doctrines of the perfection of Christ and the 
perfecting of believers and of the Church are fully 
elucidated. The point is emphasized that ‘ we are 
discussing, not the production of a perfect man, 
but union with the perfection of God.’ This study 
of Biblical teaching raises a number of vital and 
interesting questions, such as these : ‘ Is the teaching 
of Perfection an essential part of the Gospel as 
proclaimed by Christ and His apostles? Can we 
find a better term, one less liable to misunder- 
standing, than Perfection ? Ought we to describe 
the state indicated by that term as sinless ?_ Is it 
possible in this life? Will the future life include 
probation or purgation for those who have not 
attained perfection in this P’ 


Before dealing with these questions, however, 
Dr. PERKINS enters on an elaborate historical 
survey. After dealing with ‘influences outside 
Christianity which have affected the conception of 
evangelical Perfection,’ he goes on to outline the 
history of the doctrine in the early Church, dealing 
at some length with Clement and Origen, Ambrose 
and Augustine. Coming to medieval and modern 
times, he very happily treats his subject under three 
heads: ‘(a) theidea of attainment under the sanction 
of the Church, (b) the idea of attainment through 
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obedience to the Word, (c) the idea of attainment 
through the witness of the Spirit.’ These three 
modes are exemplified in (a) Monasticism and the 
Catholic Mystics, (b) Wesley and the Methodists, 
(c) The Quaker Movement. 


The historical survey having revealed ‘ the wide 
extent of the quest for Perfection and the inalien- 
able place of the quest in the Christian Gospel,’ 
the writer proceeds to a modern formulation of the 
doctrine. He finds it to be ‘a present experience 
through faith and hope, to be consummated in 
eternity.’ Dr. Forsyth is quoted with approval 
as saying that there are three ways by which men 
have sought to arrive at the goal, of which two are 
wrong and the th'rd is right ; but that all three are 
right compared with the notion that we are to wait 
for Perfection ‘ till some indefinite time in the in- 
definite future.’ The objections raised against the 
term and its misuse are clearly recognized. ‘ Yet, 
when we consider the abundant use of the word in 
the New Testament, and the fact that the idea runs 
through the whole of it, we are not prepared to 
acquiesce in the suppression of the term. . . . And, 
after all, what better translation than “‘ perfect ” 
can be found? “Entirely sanctified’ has been 
put forward as a synonym. It appears, however, 
quite as objectionable, so far as any claim to 
holiness is concerned, and it does not bring out the 
idea of teleios. . . . What the mature Christian is 
seeking for is some term which shall bear witness 
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to the fact that he is assured that he has passed 
out of his nonage, and that he has arrived at a stage 
of firm confidence that the divine purposes of love 
will be fulfilled in him, and through him to the 
blessing of many others.’ 


An interesting section deals with the preaching 
of the doctrine, and the general conclusion is reached - 
that “the doctrine of Perfection ought to take its 
place among those which in their union constitute 
the full Evangel. Its neglect has been one of the 
main causes of weakness and failure. This was 
clearly foreseen by the apostles, and stated by 
them with uncompromising plainness. Failure to 
reach maturity in the spiritual life has often been 
due to the absence of instruction and culture ; and 
this failure has been the disastrous result of bringing 
in the idea of a double morality, which is a foreign 
intrusion, into the gospel message. The true 
doctrine speaks of a natural and normal develop- 
ment which all Christians ought to expect and 
pray for. Where this is not taught by those who, 
are leaders in the Church, the soul experiences a 
sense of disappointment, which may induce it to 
turn to those who will lead it astray. Foolish and 
hurtful notions of Perfection spring up in the soil 
where the wholesome teaching of the full Gospel has 
been omitted. The Church ought earnestly to strive 
to formulate a message in which the state of Per- 
fection shall be set forth as the definite aim of all 
who have entered on the Christian way.’ 


The Parables of tbe Treasure and the earl. 


By Proressor W. P. Paterson, D.D., EDINBURGH. 


TU; 
THE CHALLENGE OF THE PARABLES. 


THE business of the preacher is to persuade, and 
our Parables had the force of an argument) by 
which Jesus sought to procure or to confirm a 
momentous decision. He called men to enter 
upon and to persevere in a life of privation and 


danger, and the argument which He was accustomed 
to employ was that which best commends a painful 
and hazardous enterprise—namely, that the sacri- 
fices were justified by the greatness of the expecta- 
tions. It was used for the persuasion of the rich 
young ruler who, when he was bidden to sell what 
he had and give to the poor, was promised that he 
would thus have treasure in heaven (Mt 19”). It 
also served for the confirmation of the disciples 
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who had already obeyed the call, as when He said 
that ‘every one that hath forsaken houses, or 
brethren, or sisters, or father, or mother, or wife, 
or children, or lands, for my name’s sake, shall 
receive an hundredfold, and shall inherit everlasting 
life’ (Mt 19°). And what was thus taught in the 
plain way was repeated in the picturesque way by 
giving instances of two men who found a rich prize 
within their grasp, and who secured it by way of a 
profitable exchange. The themes of the Parables 
are thus the supreme value of the Kingdom and 
the great renunciation which it requires, and these, 
as has been said, are a challenge to modern Christen- 
dom, since it is a question whether it really believes 
the first and really practises the second. 

1. The Kingdom as the Highest Good.—The truth 
which is the foundation of the appeal for sacrifice 
is the supreme value of the Kingdom. The finders 
of the treasure and the pearl came into possession 
of a fortune, and it was thus made to appear 
that the disciple of the Kingdom was one who 
rose. from poverty to wealth, and that a wealth 
beyond compare. It was the same doctrine which 
was implied in the royal imperative—‘ Seek ye first 
the kingdom of God, and his righteousness ’ (Mt 6°), 
and again in the admonition which has haunted 
the Christian conscience as the most solemn of all 
warnings : ‘ What shall it profit a man, if he shall 
gain the whole world, and lose his own soul? Or 
what shall a man give in exchange for his soul ?” 
(Mk 836. 3”), From other passages Biblical Theology 
compiles a list of the blessings which make up this 
incomparable wealth. The boon which is most 
prominent is everlasting life or the heavenly in- 
heritance. But much was also said of privileges 
of the Kingdom which are experienced in the present 
world. The chief of these—if they may be described 
by the modern categories—are the religious values 
of the forgiveness of sins and filial communion with 
the heavenly Father ; the moral values of the change 
of heart, the practice of the true righteousness, 
and the call to the service of God and man; the 
intellectual values of the knowledge of the Father 
and of the mysteries of the Kingdom ; the social 
values of the fellowship of the Christian society ; 
and the affective values of the peace and the joy 
which the world can neither give nor take away. 
The Kingdom might even be said to include economic 
values, since the disciples were assured of a pro- 
vidential care by which the hairs of their head 
were all numbered, and were promised that if they 
made it their concern to seek the Kingdom of God 
the Father in heaven would make it His concern 
to provide for their earthly necessities (Mt 6%). 
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The Church has been accustomed to proclaim 
these blessings as a great salvation, and has so 
valued them even when it has only seen them in 
part. In the Middle Ages salvation was often 
narrowed down to the eternal salvation; but it 
was then practically the universal theory—however . 
inconsistent might be the practice—that the goods 
of this world are not worthy to be compared with 
the treasures of heaven. The evangelical schools 
fastened attention-on the truth that even for this 
life the one-thing needful is to repent and believe 
the gospel, and thereby to obtain deliverance from 
the guilt and the power of sin, with the accompani- 
ments of peace of conscience and joy in the Holy 
Ghost. Within wide Protestant circles it has even 
been the popular opinion that the only true blessed- 
ness is to be in the state of salvation. As to the 
latter-day Protestant Church it cannot be said that 
the Christian salvation is usually rated as the most 
precious possession within the knowledge and. the 
reach of man, There are not a few to whom judg- 
ment and eternity are solemnizing certainties, to 
whom conversion and sanctification are great reali- 
ties, and who can sincerely profess that to them to 
live is Christ ; but even these find it difficult to think 
of their religion as other than one pearl among many. 
The average view, no doubt, is that it is of some value. 
Most people think it worth their while to be members 
of a branch of the Christian Church, to join in its 
worship, and to do or give something in support of 
its spiritual and philanthropic enterprises ; while 
the doctrines of Christianity have some influence 
upon their thinking, and its ethical principles are 
at least a factor in the determination of the details 
of their conduct. But it does not appear that 
their religion is more than a minor interest in com- 
parison with their daily work, their home-life, and 
their recreations, and it would be absurd to affirm 
that they regard it as the most important of all 
their concerns. In so far as it is generally valued 
it is mainly for lesser reasons than are given in 
Theology—as that worship brings a sense of 
tranquillity by offering a temporary escape from 
worldly strife and anxieties, that ecclesiastical life 
provides rational and helpful forms of social inter- 
course, and not least that the influence of the Church 
is a useful supplement to that of the school and the 
home in the difficult work of building up the moral 
character of the young, and equipping them to 
withstand the assaults of the Devil and the flesh. 
And clearly this half-hearted belief in the value 
of Christianity is a very perilous declension. For 
faith in a chief good is one that human nature 
cannot do without ; and if we do not find one in 
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our religion, we are likely to adopt that which is 
recommended by the inclinations of the natural 
man, and so to miss our way both to nobility of 
character and to habitual peace of mind. 

It would therefore appear that nothing is more 
needed in our generation than a revival of faith in 
the Christian religion as supreme among values. 
Various attempts are as a fact being made to 
promote such a revival. The Roman Catholic 
Church has its propaganda in which the Church is 
magnified not merely as the protector against the 
menaces of eternity, but also as the refuge from 
the storm and the covert from the tempest that are 
so sorely needed in our chaotic and bewildered age. 
There have also been evangelical missions which 
have prepared for and supplicated the outpouring 
of the Holy Spirit which is at once man’s greatest 
need and God’s greatest gift. An earnest group 
has fastened on the promise of the Second Coming 
as the one sufficient hope for a world whose spiritual 
bankruptcy has become naked and open, and which 
is deemed to be ripe for judgment and on the brink 
of destruction. But perhaps the greatest service 
that has been done to revive a sense of the para- 
mount value of Christianity has been rendered by 
Jesus Himself acting through the Biblical record 
of His preaching of the word in the days of His 
flesh. There are many to whom it has come as a 
new revelation when they have sat at the feet of 
Jesus Himself, pondered the message as He delivered 
it, and learned to understand and appreciate the 
work of the Saviour as the founding and the ad- 
vancement of the Kingdom of God. The Kingdom 
of God is in truth a sublime idea which may well 
lay a spell on mind and conscience. Nothing 
higher can be proposed to the individual than that 
he should become righteous in heart and life after 
the pattern of the righteousness of the Kingdom, 
and that he should become the possessor of the 
privileges which are promised to the children of 
the Kingdom in time and eternity. The best that 
_ could be asked for the world is that it should 
become subject to the sovereignty of God, that its 
life should be purified and governed in every sphere 
by the principles of the Kingdom—which are 
purity and peace, justice and brotherly love, with 
filial piety—and that men everywhere should know 
the Father, and should work as well as pray that 
His Kingdom may come and His will be done in 
earth as it is in heaven. It may indeed be that 
this school exemplifies the law of history that the 
measures of man’s mind are always narrower than 
the thoughts of God ; and that, in the enthusiasm 
which they feel for the Kingdom as the splendid 
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task to which they are called, less than justice is 
done by many of the disciples to the idea of the 
“Kingdom as an unmerited salvation which is of 
the Lord. There is need in some quarters of the 
reminder that man does not live by ideals alone, 
but by the promises that proceed out of the mouth 
of God, and by the fulfilment of His promises. 
For without doubt it is an axiom of the Christian 
gospel that the condition of the coming of the 
Kingdom, whether in the life of the race or in 
individual experience, is that God Himself must take 
the initiative and bear the chief part of the burden 
—even as in our parables everything hinged on the 
providential strokes of good fortune that are a 
symbol of the God-given salvation and of the 
gifts of God by grace. 

2. The Demand for Sacrifice—The message of 
the sister Parables is that earthly goods ought to 
be willingly sacrificed for the sovereign good of 
the blessings of the Kingdom. The finders of the 
treasure and the pearl parted with all else that they 
might secure these; and Jesus applied the lesson 
to the young ruler when He bade him sell his 
possessions, and to others when He called upon them 
to leave their homes, and even to hate father and 
mother for His sake. The rule was even stated in 
unqualified terms—‘ whosoever he be of you that 
forsaketh not all that he hath, he cannot be my 
disciple’ (Lk 14%), And sometimes it has been 
even as He said. The Twelve, as Peter said, forsook 
all that they might follow Him, and later on some 
of them, along with the confessors and martyrs of 
later days, were to follow Him to prison and to 
death. The demand was also literally fulfilled by 
such as Bernard of Clairvaux and Francis of Assisi, 
who renounced every good that the world prizes, 
and welcomed every evil that it fears, to the end 
that they might win Christ, and be found in Him, 
and do His works of teaching and of mercy. The 
life of the modern Protestant Church has moved 
on a different plane. The general experience of 
its members has rather supported the observation 
that godliness is profitable for this life. It has not 
even been made very hard for those who have 
succeeded the Twelve and the Seventy in the office 
of the Christian ministry. They could not, indeed, 
amass riches, but on the whole they have had the 
solid comforts of the middle station of life, together 
with Nature’s chiefest blessing of home and wife 
and child. They have also enjoyed in an unusual 
degree the privilege of being allowed so to manage 
their lives as to leave a large place for self-develop- 
ment and culture, and when they have been found 
faithful in their vocation they have gained a larger 
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measure of popular esteem, and wielded a wider 
influence, than are readily obtained by equal talents 
and labours in any secular calling. And the 
question is, What is to be thought of this prosperous 
and comfortable Christianity in the light of the 
teaching of Jesus as to the imperious demand of the 
Kingdom for sacrifice ? 

The case for the defence may be briefly outlined. 
The first branch is the thesis that worldliness 
consists, not in possessing the goods of this world, 
but in valuing them as ends in themselves, or in 
using them for selfish or sordid ends ; and that the 
renunciation of the world essentially consists in a 
detachment of spirit, and a devotion to higher 
ends, which is quite compatible with a life that is 
crowded with mundane interests and activities. 
It is from this point of view that Calvin, in the 
chapter of the Institutes on self-abnegation, pictures 
the Christian man as outwardly resembling the 
children of this world in the pursuit of this world’s 
goods, while he differs from them in that his dili- 
gence in business is a matter of duty, his success 
is thankfully ascribed to the Divine blessing, and 
wealth and honours are held and used with a single 
eye to the glory of God and the service of man. 
Similarly it was the theory that when the minister 
is permitted a share of the natural blessings of life, 
it is that he may be the better equipped for the work 
of God and of His Church than would be the case 
if he were devoted to the loneliness of the celibate 
and burdened with the anxieties and the humilia- 
tions of the mendicant. The second branch of the 
apologia may be summed up under the heads that 
under modern conditions there is no longer occasion 
for the sacrifices of the heroic order, that credit has to 
be given for potential sacrifice, and that as a fact the 
Church evokes avery large measure of self-sacrificing 
service. In the first place, when the world ceased to 
despise or hate Christianity, and proceeded to take 
it under its patronage, the extreme forms of sacrifice 
naturally became an anachronism. Secondly, it 
is deemed just to take account of the large and 
important, if necessarily impalpable, volume of 
sacrifice which would be forthcoming if called for. 
It was one of the revelations of the Great War that 
a generation which seemed to have been brought 
up in the faith that pleasure is the chief good, and 
in the practice of self-indulgence, was nevertheless 
able and willing to respond to the call to risk and 
surrender everything that flesh holds dear ; and it 
may be taken for granted that there is in the Church 
an immense reserve of the same spirit which is 
known to the Searcher of hearts, and which is 
appreciated by Him as the good will which has 
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the worth of many good deeds. And finally, there 
is the impressive body of concrete sacrifices which 
are actually made by ministers and missionaries 
who give their lives to ill-supported and ill-recog- 
nized service in the waste and dismal places of their 
homeland and of distant parts of the earth, by, 
faithful members who devote much unpaid time 
and labour to works of teaching and mercy, and 
by the general Christian body which makes con- 
tributions of money running to many millions in 
support of schemes such as Foreign Missions which 
men of the world think to be useless when they are 
not mischievous, but which the faithful support 
because they are dictated by the command, 
and are in accordance with the example, of 
Christ. 

This apologia is certainly effective up to a certain 
point. And yet—the teaching of Jesus seems to 
demand more sacrifices of the literal kind than 
have ‘been elicited in Protestantism by the theory 
of a worldly unworldliness, and also more than are 
represented by the offerings and the labours of the 
modern Church. It may be expected that in, 
another age overt acts of renunciation will again be 
given a more prominent place in the life of the 
ministry, of the representative laity, and of the 
general membership of the Church. It may be 
that self-abnegation will be enforced from outside 
—that as the result of political and intellectual 
revolutions the world will develop a new hostility to 
Christianity, and will require many who profess the 
Christian faith to choose between apostasy and a 
persecution operating either by violence or by 
ridicule. In one way or another there is likely to 
be a more urgent call to transform the potential 
sacrificial energy of the body of Christ into concrete 
forms of life and deed. The task of the minister 
of the future is likely to become harder, and the 
work that is now done by two or more may have 
to be undertaken by one. It may also be expected 
—though this should not, perhaps, be said by one 
who has had the fullest benefit of the ideal of a 
comfortable ministry—that the ministerial vocation 
will take on a sterner character. Probably self- 
denial will be practised as a thing of course in the 
matter of the pleasures of wine and tobacco which 
have hitherto been thought lawful, there will be 
a greater detachment from worldly amusements 
which are merely an indulgence and a waste of 
time, and doubtless also there will be a more severe 
self-limitation in the devotion of time and oppor- 
tunity to the ideals of intellectual and esthetic 
culture. It may also happen that a special class 
of disciples will emerge who will revive a rigorist 
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standard of literal self-abnegation. From time to 
time the Church rediscovers that human nature as 
such, and still more regenerate human nature, can 
find a rare pleasure in the crucifixion of the lower 
self when an appeal is made by a great cause to the 
imagination, the heart, and the conscience ; and 
there is no reason to be found among Protestant 
principles why it should not supplement the labours 
of the regular ministry by various orders of teachers 
and workers who would humble and impoverish 
themselves in the literal way that Jesus did, because 
sacrifice is the mother-tongue of love, as well as 
because the Cross is the surest way to the hearts 
of those that the disciple of Christ desires to serve. 
More also may be expected of the Church as a 
whole in the matter of practical and adequate 
self-denial. It may be that the great Protestant 
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Churches will come to be sifted after the manner of 
Gideon’s army, and will be greatly reduced in 
numbers, but if so this would doubtless be com- 
pensated for by a deepened sense of responsibility, 
and by a corresponding effort to make the offerings 
commensurate with their profession. The gifts of 
money and of service which are made by the mem- 
bership of these Churches—large as they now are 
in the aggregate—bear but a small proportion to 
the expenditure made by the same persons on mere 
luxuries, and to the toils which they undertake in 
pursuit of pleasure; and it is certain that there 
would be a vast increase in the proportion of 
Christian giving if the Church were to realize afresh, 
with the coming of another spiritual spring, that it 
is indeed in possession of the great treasure and the 
unique and incomparable pearl. 


Riterature. 


WHAT IS RELIGION ? 


Proressor W. Morcan, D.D., of the Chair of 
Systematic Theology and Apologetics in Queen’s 
Theological College, Kingston, Canada, has just 
written and published through Messrs. T. & T. 
Clark an exceedingly able book, The Nature and 
Right of Religion (10s.). Professor Morgan’s career 
as a writer began, if we remember aright, in this 
magazine a number of years ago with two articles 
on the religious philosophy of Ritschl. The articles 
created a good deal of interest, because they were 
the most penetrating and knowledgeable inter- 
pretation of Ritschl that had appeared in English. 
Since those days Dr. Morgan has produced at least 
one considerable work on ‘ The Religion and Theo- 
logy of Paul,’ a book of immense ability which 
tended rather strongly to the radical wing of New 
Testament scholarship. Still, it was a good book 
and in many ways illuminating and helpful. The 
present volume is of a more general kind and might 
have been written for a Gifford lectureship. It 
shows one thing clearly, that Dr. Morgan has not 
departed very far from his ancient loyalty to Ritschl. 
The central position of this book is the supremacy 
of values. Dr. Morgan rather scorns the logical line 
of proof for religious truth, though he does not 
wholly deny its worth. He can proceed quite easily 
from value to existence, and the place of religion in 


the hierarchy of faith is determined by the nature 
of the values it represents. Our belief in God is 
rooted in our feeling for values, more particularly 
in our feeling for the ideal values. ‘ It is under the 
form of value that the Divine is apprehended ; the 
Divine is that which approves itself to us as supreme 
in value.’ “ Religious faith is trust in the rational, the 
beautiful, and, above all, the good, as the ultimate 
reality in the universe. 

Similarly, in dealing with what Christianity (the 
highest religion) really is, Dr. Morgan says: ‘In 
determining the essence of any religion we are 
therefore thrown back on the character of the 
values it. affirms... . Christian faith or piety 
receives its character from the Christian values ; 
and our task therefore resolves itself into one of 
describing what these values are.’ Christianity is a 
much simpler thing than the Church has been willing 
to believe. ‘It is nothing else than trust in the 
great values for which Jesus stands as that which 
gives to our human life its meaning and glory, and 
as the ultimate reality in the universe.’ As to the 
position of Jesus in religion that is secured (as 
Herrmann said) by this, that, if He is not the only 
fact in the world that can beget within us the 
certainty of God, He is the supreme fact. Dr. 
Morgan agrees with this, though he develops the 
position in his own way. 

One of the great questions which a writer on this 
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subject has to face is whether Christianity is the 
final religion and in what respects or on what 
grounds it is so. This question Dr. Morgan dis- 
cusses at length, and he considers that the finality 
of Christianity depends on the answer to two 
questions: Can faith be shown to be the basis of 
religions ? and, Can the great Christian values 
maintain their claim to be eternal? He has no 
difficulty in answering both questions in the 
affirmative. 

The whole discussion of fundamental problems 
in this book is from beginning to end stimulating 
and illuminating. Dr. Morgan leaves nothing 
within the sphere of his subject untouched.’ The 
Nature of Religion, the Idea of Revelation, the 
relations of Religion to Science and Philosophy 
(particularly well handled), the Structure of Dogma, 
the Bible, the Essence of Christianity, the Finality 
of Christianity, and Religion’s Right and Value, are 
all discussed with a refreshing frankness and a 
satisfying fullness. On the general lines of his 
argument Dr. Morgan will carry most readers with 
him, In his discussion of Christianity in particular, 
however, he will not find the same assent, and he 
will give much less satisfaction. But in any case 
he has written a very able and in many ways 
original book, and no one can read it without feeling 
that he has been in contact with a strong and a 
deeply religious mind. 


THE MISSIONARY IDEA, 


Professor J. F. McFadyen, M.A., D.D., of King- 
ston, Canada (who is not to be confused with his 
brother, the Professor of Old Testament Studies in 
Glasgow), has written a book on The Missionary 
Idea in Life and Religion (T. & T. Clark; 6s.). 
We all remember the publication of the Professor’s 
* Jesus and Life.’ It was hailed in these columns as 
a book of supreme insight and originality, and it 
has always seemed to us fully as attractive and 
illuminating as Dr. Glover’s famous book. The 
qualities which made ‘ Jesus and Life’ so welcome 
are seen in this new work, which is part of the 
‘Life and Religion’ series. Dr. McFadyen could 
not make any subject uninteresting, but as a matter 
of fact his present subject is one in which his whole 
heart is concerned, for he himself was a distinguished 
missionary before he was called to teach the New 
Testament to theological students. The truest thing 
we could say of this book on the missionary enter- 
prise is that it is a fascinating treatment of a great 
subject, and that no aspect of it is omitted. The 
historical side, the apologetic side, the objections 
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to missions, the. real missionary motive, the tests 
of missionary success, the hindrances to progress, 
the actual achievements and fruits of missions— 
all this and much more is handled with a fullness, 
a competence, an amplitude of resource, an inter- 
est and persuasiveness which could come only from 
knowledge and insight used by an unusual power of 
exposition. It would not be easy to find any book 
of this kind and on this subject to match Professor 
McFadyen’s. 


THE CAMBRIDGE MEDIEVAL HISTORY. 


The Preface to the fifth volume of The Cambridge 
Medieval History (Cambridge University Press ; 
50s. net)—that monumental work which was 
planned by Professor Bury—opens with a note of 
sadness. Before the fourth volume appeared, two 
of the contributors to it, Sir Edwin Pears and M. 
Ferdinand Chalandon, died, and now before the issue 
of the fifth volume, Count Ugo Balzani, who writes 
on ‘ Italy from 1125-1152,’ and Mr. W. J. Corbett, 
who is responsible for chapters xv. and xvi., 
‘The Development of the Duchy of Normandy 
and the Norman Conquest’ and ‘The Internal 
History of England from 1087-1154,’ have also 
passed away. In view of all the difficulties—in 
one case a complete chapter had to be written at 
very short notice—the uniform high standard of 
the volume reflects the greatest credit on the joint 
editors, J. R. Tanner, Litt.D., C. W. Previté-Orton, 
M.A., and Z. N. Brooke, M.A. 

The present volume has the title ‘Contest of 
Empire and Papacy.’ It deals roughly avith the 
years A.D. 1050-1200; but so far as the internal 
history of Europe is concerned, it confines itself 
to Germany, France, and England, leaving the less 
important countries for the following volume. The 
first chapter is a very interesting study by Professor 
Whitney on ‘ The Reform of the Church’ which is 
‘not merely a prelude to, but also a principal cause 
of the striking events that followed.’ But the 
great secular conflict between Pope and Emperor 
is not the only one dealt with. There was the 
second struggle going on, between Europe and the 
Infidel, and so we have four authoritative and well- 
documented chapters dealing with the Crusades. 
Chapters vi. and vii., on ‘Islam in Syria and 
Egypt’ and ‘ The First Crusade,’ are by Professor 
William B. Stevenson ; chapter viii. on ‘The 
Kingdom of Jerusalem, 1099-1291,’ by Charles 
Lethbridge Kingsford, late Scholar of St. John’s 
College, Oxford ; and chapter ix. on ‘ The Effects 
of the Crusades upon Western Europe, by E, 
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J. Passant, Fellow of Sidney Sussex College, 
Cambridge. 

That this history is a necessity for the student 
of Medievalism, that it is thoroughly scholarly, 
that it is packed with information, that it is 
detailed and at the same time comprehensive, 
that each chapter is the work of an expert will be 
- freely granted. It will be freely granted, too, that 
this method of writing history ensures that every 
period shall not only be the work of an expert, 
but shall be something which that expert has made 
particularly his own. What criticisms can be made 
then? Perhaps a lack of homogeneity, or pos- 
sibly a dullness which is not found in a history 
which comes from the pen of a single great historian. 
But this volume, at any rate, is not dull, for the 
movements lend themselves to being grouped round 
great personalities, and full advantage is taken of 
this to make the history living. The three greatest 
are Pope Gregory vil., who ‘dominated the second 
half of the eleventh century, and the Emperor 
Frederick Barbarossa the second half of the twelfth, 
and in the middle period the Cistercian abbot, St. 
Bernard, fills the centre of the stage.’ There are 
Urban 1, too—see the brilliant characterization 
on pp. 81ff.—the Emperor Henry vi., William 
the Conqueror, Anselm, Abelard, and many others. 

It is impossible to go into detail, and invidious, 
where everything is so good, to single out, but we 
cannot refrain from saying with what appreciation 
we have read two brilliant articles, that on ‘Monastic 
Orders,’ by Professor Alexander Hamilton Thomp- 
son, Professor of Medieval History in the University 
of Leeds, and that on ‘ Philosophy in the Middle 
Ages,’ by the Sub-Warden of Keble College, Oxford, 
W.H.V. Reade. The value of the work is enhanced 
by an excellent Introduction by Mr. Brooke, by the 
full bibliographies to each chapter, and by the ten 
maps which are supplied with the volume, but not 
bound up with it. 


DR. SHEPHERD OF UDAIPUR. 


It is not yet a year since the death in his native 
city of Aberdeen of the Rev. James Shepherd, 
M.D., D.D., K.i.H.M., and already we have the 
latest romance of the mission field in India under 
the title Shepherd of Udaipur, by the Rev. George 
Carstairs, B.D. (Hodder & Stoughton ; 7s. 6d. net). 
Within the compass of a single volume of three 
hundred pages Mr. Carstairs has written a fascinating 
record of the forty years’ labours of one of the most 
notable Christian missionaries of our time. Mr. 
Carstairs had the advantage of being himself a 
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missionary in the great Indian Province of Raj- 
putana, and was thus familiar with all the diffi- 
culties that confronted a pioneer of the Christian 
gospel in a native State where Hinduism was 
the ancient faith of ruler and people. Here is 
another of the many striking examples of how 
great results may follow from the humblest be- 
ginnings. ‘A certain Miss Melville ran a Bible 
Class which had a wonderful influence upon boys 
and girls who attended it. No less than five of her 
pupils devoted themselves to foreign mission work— 
Dr. Laws of Livingstonia, Mrs. Laws, Dr. Webster 
of Manchuria, the Rev. Alexander Cruickshank of 
Old Calabar, and James Shepherd. It is hardly to 
be doubted that Miss Melville’s influence had much 
to do with turning his thoughts to the foreign 
field.’ As Rudyard Kipling says, Dr. Shepherd 
arrived at the cure of souls through the curing of 
bodies. The Maharana on the throne, the poorest 
among his subjects, and the untutored tribes among 
the mountain fastnesses all alike came under the 


_ spell of this Aberdeen doctor. It was the building 


and equipment of a hospital that was his first 
work, but to this he added the building of a Christian 
church ; for, keen doctor though he was, eagerness 
to preach the gospel was the ruling passion of his 
life. His religion was so sane and so sincere 
that he won the respect even of those who had 
no sympathy with his religion. He had a terrible 
experience during the great famine of 1899, 
and again during an outbreak of cholera. No 
soldier ever decorated with the Victoria Cross 
showed more of a spirit of consistent self-sacrifice 
than Dr. Shepherd in these critical days. He is 
only one of that wonderful apostolic succession 
of men who have given their lives to work on the 
mission field. 


HEBREW CIVILIZATION. 


There is no lack of good commentaries on the Old 
Testament, or of books, large and small, on the 
Religion of Israel. But what the student of the 
Old Testament did need was a book which would 
illustrate on an ample scale the secular background 
of Israel’s religious experience. This want has now 
been more than satisfactorily supplied by Professor 
Alfred Bertholet in his History of Hebrew Civilization 
(Harrap ; 12s. 6d. net), which has been admirably 
translated by the Rev. A. K. Dallas, M.A., whose 
translation reads throughout like an original. 
Bertholet is singularly well qualified for this im- 
portant task. As long ago as 1911 he wrote the 
second volume of the ‘ Biblische Theologie des alten 
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Testaments’ begun by Stade, and he has much 
other competent work to his credit. In this bulky 
volume of four hundred pages he has grappled with 
every aspect and every period of Israel’s civilization, 
beginning indeed at the prehistoric period and 
devoting no less than a fourth of the book to 
civilization in Palestine before the coming of Israel, 
making full use of the material furnished by recent 
excavations. 

Within the definitely historical period he dis- 
cusses Israel’s family and domestic life, dealing in 
detail under this rubric with the clan, family, mar- 
riage, children, slaves, dwelling, clothing, food, etc. ; 
then he passes on to trades and callings, social life, 
political life, and intellectual life, under which head 
he discusses Hebrew jurisprudence, what Israel 
knew, plastic art, music, literature, and religion. 
One effect of the book is to show how impossible 
it is to discuss the intellectual life of Israel with 
the least adequacy without implicating religious 
matters in the discussion. Israel’s God was her 
glory, her religion was her supreme and only con- 
tribution to the world, and into her jurisprudence 
and her conception of history no less than into her 
prophetic messages and her cultic songs religion is 
indissolubly interwoven. Bertholet well says, in 
discussing the interrelations of Babylonian and 
Hebrew jurisprudence, that ‘ Jahweh was a God of 
law and morality in quite a different sense from the 
Babylonian Shamash,’ and he also points out that 
the conception of the teleology of history 1s the great 
achievement of the Hebrew mind. Thus, though 
the book professedly deals with Hebrew civilization, 
Bertholet lets drop by the way many illuminating 
words on Hebrew religion, as, for example, when he 
points out that the conception of Jahweh as a 
‘God from afar,’ implying as it does His power to 
work at a distance, helped to spiritualize the con- 
ception of God and powerfully promoted faith in 
Jahweh’s power to affect history. 

There is not a dull line in the book. It is full of 
concrete touches which together constitute a living 
picture of ancient Hebrew civilization in every 
expression of its life. With justice the publishers 
claim for it that a more luminous background of 
Old Testament literature does not exist, and that this 
will be an unusually welcome book. 


THE MYTH OF CONSTANTINE. 


In Myth and Constantine the Great (Milford ; 
ros. net) the Rev. Vacher Burch, D.D., Lecturer in 
Theology, Liverpool Cathedral, examines the myth 
of Constantine afresh in the light of the postulate 
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of a primal Vita Constantini, which was not of 
Near-Eastern but of Roman-Sabine origin. He 
contends that it was the pre-Christian factor in the 
primal Vita Constantini that gave the myth its 
shape: ‘the Bull pulled the Synagogue and the 
Ecclesias in its train.’ The investigation is con- 
ducted with impressive learning and scholarship, 
and with a vivacity, skill, and suggestiveness © 
uncommon in such investigations. The acceptance 
of the fundamental hypothesis of the book would 
radically modify the Constantine-Silvester tradition, 
which had such vogue in the Middle Age. For 
example, Constantine could no longer be regarded 
as a believer in a Christology based on the historic 
Person of Jesus Christ. Nor could he be regarded 
as a multitudinous builder of Christian churches : 
‘the dust of one Sol shrine was turned into the 
soaring walls of many churches.’ Nor could he be 
regarded as having dedicated churches to persons : 
‘ the ‘foundation of the basilica of S. Peter rests on 
the same foundation as the Roman baptism of 
Constantine at the hands of Pope Silvester.’ Thus, 
according to Dr. Burch, the real Constantine knew 
little or nothing of Jesus Christ, and had no regard 
for Peter, and as little for Paul: ‘ he goes his way 
of pilgrimage, as the lost Vita Constantini would 
have told us, with the set of his spirit from his 
native Dacia joining naturally with the Sabine 
Apollo and Romano-Sabine worship of Sol; and it 
would proceed to narrate how when he came to the 
Golden Horn the faint shadow was pencilled on his 
spirit of a Shepherd’s crook and a crown of thorns. 
There was not more than this tenuous shadow.’ 


THE ANGLICAN ‘VIA MEDIA, 


The Rev. C. Sydney Carter, the Principal of the 
Bible Churchman’s Missionary College, Bristol, has 
written an exceedingly able historical work which 
he calls The Anglican ‘ Via Media,’ being studies in 
the Elizabethan Religious Settlement and in the 
teaching of the Caroline Divines (Thynne & Jarvis ; 
3s. 6d. net). The thesis of the book is that historic- 
ally the Anglican Church has stood definitely on the 
side of the Reformed Churches of Christendom. 
He contends that the assertion so often made that 
the Church of England ‘stands midway between 
Rome and Protestant Christendom’ is a historical 
error, and that if the Church of England is to make 
any changes in her doctrine of worship she should 
at least do so in full view of what her historical 
witness has been. Consequently he examines in 
great detail, and with a wealth of learning, the 
actual situation at the time of the Elizabethan 
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Settlement and later on under the Caroline Divines, 
and finds no evidence whatever of a trustworthy 
kind to support the Anglo-Catholic view of history. 
The reader must be content to go over the ground 
under this competent guidance. The case seems 
very strong as it is stated here, and Dr. Knox, the 
former Bishop of Manchester, is so satisfied with it 
_that in a foreword he says it is so convincing that it 
would not be surprising if no notice were taken of 
the book by the Anglo-Catholic writers. This is 
rather hard on a very competent set of controver- 
sialists. But at all events this is a case which will 
task them severely. And as truth is the object of 
both sides, it is good to see the Reformed character 
of the Anglican Church so stoutly and ably main- 
tained. 


TWO BOOKS OF TRAVEL. 


To the notable series of books of travel and 
exploration which the public owe to Messrs. Seeley, 
Service & Co., the latest additions deal with such 
far distant regions and different climes as Ashanti 
on the Gold Coast of equatorial East Africa and 
that little known peninsula Kamchatka in Eastern 
Siberia. In Ashanti and Beyond (21s. net), Mr. A. 
W. Cardinall, F.R.G.S., F.R.A.I., District Commis- 
sioner of the Gold Coast, fills another volume with 
the record of his experiences and with an account 
of the native tribes, their manners and customs. 
His reason is that so fast are times changing in 
what one used to look upon as savage Africa that 
an account of the passing ways and passing people 
of the Gold Coast is called for. People have for- 
gotten that this country waged a costly war with 
the natives of Ashanti. But Coomassie, its capital, 
‘which in 1896 was described as reeking with human 
blood, is now a Europeanized native village as large 
as a small town, with cleaner streets than are to be 
found in the Naples of 1924. ‘The Ashantis are 
remarkable for their extreme cleanliness ; and they 
take a pride in themselves, their clothing and their 
houses.’ Ashanti has not only its line of railway, 
but, like Engiand, its Great North Road, leading to 
Timbuktu and the desert beyond. ‘ For construc- 
tion it might well be a high road in England ; but 
for traffic it must be well-nigh unique.’ There is no 
distinctive feature of the country or of its native 
inhabitants and its animal and insect life with 
which this most interesting volume does not deal. 
Moreover, the illustrations of native life have been 
selected with skill and have been carefully repro- 
duced. 
~ The same can be said of the really valuable 
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illustrations to the bulky volume, Through Kam- 
chatka by Dog-Sled and Skis (21s. net), by a Swedish 
scientist, Sten Bergman, D.Sc., who, with his young 
and adventurous wife, made two journeys for 
scientific observation amongst the interesting and 
almost unknown peoples living in the most in- 
accessible parts of this remote Siberian Peninsula. 
Their hospitality to every visitor, a native or a 
foreigner, a European or an Asiatic, is the finest 
and the only fine characteristic of the people of 
Kamchatka. Their most repulsive characteristic 
is their drunkenness. And yet tea is drunk in 
tremendous quantities, invariably without sugar. 
Though the rule of the Moscow Soviet has penetrated 
the remotest parts of Siberia, the Kamchatkan 
Christmas Eve and Christmas Day are still observed 
by the peasantry with all the ceremonial of the 
Church. They like to congregate in the villages 
which have a church, and these are not numerous. 
The women dress in coloured silk dresses and replace 
their reindeer hide boots by high-heeled shoes 
bought from traders. The men wear jackets mostly, 
but some have frock-coats. The most dandified have 
celluloid collars with bright coloured rosettes. 
When the church bells begin to ring, the entire 
population, men, women, and children, stream out 
from their houses to a service which lasts several 
hours. Afterwards the priest visits as many houses 
as he is capable of before being overcome by too 
much liquor. The author has much to tell of his 
experiences among the little-known Koryak and 
Lamut tribes of nomads with their herds of rein- 
deer. The former use the reindeer to draw their 
sledges, but never ride on them as the Lamuts do, 
thus enabling them to cover long distances. Sten 
Bergman’s narrative of his adventurous journey 
reads like that of an explorer in the Arctic regions, 


ARMINIANISM. 


In his work, The Beginnings of Arminianism 
(University of London Press; 12s. 6d. net), the 
Rev. A. W. Harrison, M.C., B.Sc., D.D., Vice- 
Principal of Westminster Training College, pub- 
lishes a thesis approved for the degree of D.D. in the 
University of London. It would appear that no 
such detailed account as this of the rise and early 
growth of Arminianism has been hitherto published 
in English. -In telling the story, Dr. Harrison 
makes careful and patient use of the authorities, 
to which exact references are given. It is a story 
that enters deeply into the history of what Motley 
called the Dutch Republic, and Dr. Harrison does 
full justice to the political background of it. It 
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may be here remarked that he is less diffident in his 
political than in his theological judgments. 

It may seem to us in these days that sublapsarian 
and supralapsarian are ‘in one red burial blent,’ 
but the theological issues involved in these and 
kindred terms were alive enough in the days when 
Arminius taught theology at Leiden, and was pur- 
suing that quest of Divine truth which was the 
be-all and end-all of his existence. As Dr. Harrison 
tells us, ‘the news of the strife in the University 
was soon carried to the market-place and the 
workshop, and weavers and woolcombers engaged 
in these deep themes without being quite sure on 
which side was Arminius and on which was Gomarus.’ 

About one-third of the book traces the career of 
Arminius ; the remainder is devoted to the Great 
Remonstrance and to the events that led up to the 
formulation of the Canons of the Synod of Dort, 
due prominence being given to those great figures 
in the history of religious toleration, Barneveldt and 
Grotius. A useful feature of the book for students 
of the Reformed Theology is its inclusion of the 
text of the findings of the Synod of Dort, which is 
‘the classical statement of seventeenth-century 
Calvinism,’ and which represents ‘ the religion of the 
Protestantism that counted at that time.’ 


A translation into English of the late Professor 
Wilhelm Herrmann’s Dogmatik will be welcome 
to many. It appears under the title Systematic 
Theology (Allen & Unwin; 5s. net), and has been 
carefully and competently done by Nathaniel 
Micklem, M.A., of the Selly Oak Colleges, Birming- 
ham, and Kenneth A. Saunders, M.A., B.Litt., of 
‘Solihull. The work appeared in German in 1925, 
and consisted of the dictated paragraphs of Herr- 
mann’s class lectures on Dogmatic Theology. 
These summaries were carefully prepared and their 
phraseology polished and repolished, so that 
although couched for the most part in general terms 
they present a very readable outline of the System 
of Christian Doctrine. The work is also very 
readable in the translation, and may well be recom- 
mended as a compendious text-book of Christian 
Theology on Ritschlian lines. The memorial 
sermon by Professor Rade which was included in 
the German edition has been excluded from the 
English translation. 


The Rev. Canon Sell, D.D., is to be warmly 
congratulated on bringing his Commentary on the 
entire Old Testament to completion—an achieve- 
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ment as stupendous as it is brilliant. The volumes 
which have just appeared, and which complete the 
Commentary, are The Undivided Kingdom, The 
Wisdom Literature, and Zechariah 9-14, each of the 
former to be had for 2s. and the last for 6d. at 
the Bookroom of the Church Missionary Society. 
Salisbury Square, London, E.C.4. The first of the 
three volumes named deals with the story of Samuel. 
Saul, David, and Solomon in the form of a con- 
tinuous commentary on the relevant Biblical 
sections in Samuel, Kings, and Chronicles ; but very 
wisely here, as in the earlier volumes, Dr. Sell has 
adopted the paragraph, not the verse, as the basis 
of his comment, so that he concentrates only on the 
things of real importance. This he does with a very 
exhaustive knowledge of all the recent literature. 
magazines as well as books, which he supplements 
at important points by illustrative facts drawn 
from his unusually extensive knowledge of Oriental 
literature. This criticism applies equally to the 
volume on The Wisdom Literature, in which, with 
characteristic thoroughness, the Canon discusses 
not only Proverbs, but the Wisdom of Solomon and 
Ecclesiasticus. It will mean much for those who 
are considerably less at home in the Apocrypha 
than in the Old Testament to have the drift and 
teaching of these important books presented in so 
lucid and attractive a manner within the compass 
of a single volume. The little volume on Zechariah 
9-14 supplements the earlier volume on ‘ The Minor 
Prophets.’ 

All the volumes of this series were written prim- 
arily with the needs of Indian pastors in view, to 
deliver them from the perils of obscurantism by 
furnishing them with a Commentary which would 
frankly embody the results of reverent critical 
scholarship, but which would be as earnest in 
emphasizing religious values as in portraying the 
historical background. In this aim the Commentary 
must be pronounced abundantly successful. It is 
‘ edifying’ in the best sense of the word, just alike 
to historical, critical, and spiritual interests ; and 
it is well fitted to render to teachers and others in 
this country who may not have access to the more 
technical literature the same service as it is ren- 
dering to the pastors of India. 


A new volume has been added by Messrs. James 
Clarke to their series of sermons for special occasions 
by representative preachers. The title is Lenten 
Sermons (5s. net). The representative preachers 
are the Very Rev. A. E. Burn, Rev. H. C. Carter, 
Rev. E. A. Down, Rev. Arthur John Gossip, Rev. 
H. Maldwyn Hughes, Very Rev. W. R. Inge, Very 
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Rey. W. Foxley Norris, Rev. T. H. Passmore, Rev. 
Canon T. Guy Rogers, Rev. Hubert L. Simpson, 
Rev. W. J. Sparrow Simpson, and the Rev. V. F. 
Storr. While the sermons are varied, all are good. 
We give this month in shortened form, in ‘The Chris- 
tian Year,’ Dean Inge’s address on Joy and Sacrifice. 


Much has been written recently on the bewildering 
changes that are taking place in the Middle East 
and throughout the whole Muslim world. The 
subject is of entrancing interest and of the weightiest 
import. In Young Islam on Trek (Edinburgh House 
Press ; 2s. net), Mr. Basil Mathews has given, in his 
own vivid and inimitable way, a fascinating picture 
of the whole scene as it appears to him after years 
of special study. His conclusion is that the move- 
ments of change in the life of young Islam are 
‘world-wide, deep, and transforming; that they 
grow progressively ; and that they do create a 
situation without parallel in the thirteen centuries 
of the life of Islam. Nor is Islam alone concerned. 
For the whole life of the world, its progress or its 
retrogression, its peace or its war, is bound up with 
the direction in which the Islamic world moves in 
its new renaissance. For this is in the strict and 
rare sense a renaissance of a civilization. . . . What 
kind of a new world may be born out of this new 
renaissance ? The wonder of the situation for us 
is that this decision as to what direction that 
renaissance will take will almost certainly be made 
in our lifetime. And we can share in creating the 
forces that will determine that direction.’ The book 
is ‘ written for youth about youth’; it is full of 
colour and incident, and is well fitted to fire the 
imagination of generous young hearts. 


If any one wishes a short, well-informed, and 
telling criticism of spiritualistic phenomena it will 
be found in Christianity and Spiritualism, by Mr. 
Arthur B. Bateman (Epworth Press; 2s. net). 
This little book is by no means purely controversial, 
but contains an amount of positive Christian teach- 
ing of a high order in regard to the life eternal. 


The Rev. Frank Ballard, D.D., B.Sc., so long and 
favourably known as a keen defender of the faith 
against rationalism and popular scepticism, has 
published a really interesting book, in which he 
sums up the final conclusions which he has reached 
after a long life of thought and search. Christian 
Findings after Fifty Years: A RetrospectiveSummary, 
is the title (Epworth Press ; 6s. net). The writer 
has changed his views to some extent. His ‘ find- 
ings’ may be described as distinctly modernist. 
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That is a general description. On all questions of 
criticism, of emphasis, and even of doctrine, this 
book takes the modern view. It is not in any sense 
negative. Dr. Ballard is as positive as ever and 
is sound on the essential points. But he takes his 
own way, and it leads him in the path of present- 
day wider views. The book goes over the whole 
ground—God, Christ, the Bible, Sin, the Atonement, 
Sacraments, and Eschatology on the doctrinal side, 
and Conversion, Public Worship, Preaching on the 
practical side. Dr. Ballard is definitely on the side 
of a Christian spiritualism. He thinks the case for 
actual communication from the other side has been 
made out, and sees no reason why Christians should 
not accept this welcome confirmation of a spiritual 
faith. The whole book is alive with the vitality of a 
mind that is always engaged on big things, and it is 
well worth reading for that alone. 


John Edwin Watts-Ditchfield, First Bishop of 
Chelmsford (Hodder & Stoughton ; 7s. 6d. net), has 
been fortunate in his biographer. Within the three 
hundred pages of a modest volume, Mr. Ellis N. 
Gowing has written the story of a crowded and 
remarkable life that may well be an inspiration for 
every clergyman and minister of religion. Reared 
in the Wesleyan Church, he was educated for the 
Wesleyan ministry. At the conclusion of his 
training, however, there were more students in the 
college than vacancies in the circuits. He thought 
the door of the Wesleyan ministry was closed, and 
joined the Church of England. At the age of 
thirty-one he was ordained priest in St. Paul’s 
Cathedral. He had already begun his life’s work 
as a curate of St. Peter’s, Upper Holloway, and 
darkest London was to afford the scope for his gifts, 
amounting to genius, for every form of religious and 
social organization, especially among men of the 
working class. While he was still an assistant 
curate he decided to put into operation his idea of a 
special and regular weekly service for men. ‘ The 
aim and object of this service,’ he wrote, ‘ is to lead 
men through Christ to a higher, purer, and nobler 
life in God, and to prove that Christianity is not a 
failure, but the one thing that can make a true man 
—a gentleman, indeed, in the highest sense—one 
who is all that he ought to be in himself, and does 
all that he ought to do for his brother men.’ ‘ Get 
to know the men. This can only be done by visiting 
them in their homes, and reaching them individually ’ 
was one of his workaday maxims. But he did not 
forget the women. ‘ One afternoon he called at the 
house of a poor woman who made her living by 
mangling, and invited her to go to the Women’s 
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Service. ‘I’m sorry I can’t, sir,” was the reply, 


“ T’ve just had this basket of mangling come in, and 
it’s got to be delivered before to-morrow morning.” 
“Never mind,” said Watts-Ditchfield, ‘“‘ you get 
ready for church, and I’ll do the mangling.”’ 
Watts-Ditchfield’s greatest work was done as Vicar 
of what might be described as a derelict parish in 
Bethnal Green. The record of his work there is a 
marvellous testimony to what may be done by one 
man in earnest who does not hesitate if needs be 
‘to do the mangling.’ What he was as curate and 
as vicar he was in like manner as the first Bishop of 
Chelmsford. He was an evangelical Churchman, 
but he knew how to get the best out of the High 
Church clergy in the Diocese. He died somewhat 
suddenly in the full tide of his activities, but he 
had lived an extraordinarily active and eminently 
useful life. 


In brief compass, but with thoroughly just 
perspective, Mr. Edward A. Annett has described 
the too little known period between Malachi and 
Matthew in a book to which he has given the name 
of The Hidden Centuries, and which is published 
at 2s. 6d. net by Messrs. Hunter & Longhurst. 
In broad lines the picture is sketched from the years 
of disillusionment that followed the return from 
Babylon to the revival of the Jewish spirit under 
the Maccabees and to the decline and servitude by 
which that revival was succeeded. A brief sketch of 
some of the more important books of the Apocrypha 
is given, and an account of the ideas which domin- 
ated the last century B.c. The book forms an intro- 
duction, all the more useful that it is short and 
simple, to a period of which one must know some- 
thing in order to understand the New Testament. 
It is written as a manual for teachers, and to them 
it will be specially useful. 


A little book of really immense value has been 
written by the headmaster of Eton, the Rev. Cyril 
Alington, D.D., on Elementary Christianity (Long- 
mans; 2s. 6d. net). It is a book of apologetics 
dealing with three things—Belief about God, the 
Divinity of Christ, and the Difficulties (intellectual 
and moral) that stand in the way of the acceptance 
of these truths. The order of the treatment is 
suggestive. Dr. Alington strongly dissents from the 
view that begins with the Divinity of Christ. He 
says that it is wrong to ask anybody to believe in 
this truth before he knows what ‘ divinity ’ means. 
He points out that Jesus Himself took the other 
way and asked men to think first of the nature of 
God and their duty to Him. And indeed we ought 
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to: begin with Jesus Himself as He presented 
Himself as a ‘teacher come from God’ and learn 
to believe higher things of Him as we learn more of 
Him. 

It would be difficult to over-praise this little book. 
Much more pretentious and much larger books have 
far less to say than Dr. Alington manages to put 
into his hundred pages. Each of the three sections 
is admirable, but perhaps the best is the last, where, 
with great freedom and breadth of mind, the writer 
deals with the obstacles to faith. He is so ‘ broad’ 
about some things that we fancy the Bishop of 
London would hesitate to repeat his foreword when 
he comes home and actually reads the book. One 
sentence, for example, is as follows: ‘ It is not too 
much to say that the presence of the Thirty-nine 
Articles in the Prayer Book is to many would-be 
Christians a standing proof, if not of intellectual 
dishonesty, at least of a curious indifference to the 
truth.’ It would be misleading to suggest that the 
book is in any sense negative. The whole argument 
is positive and helpful to faith. But it is the argu- 
ment of a modern mind that is always looking to 
actualities. This is a book to give to doubters and 
all earnest seekers. 


It is quite certain that no one was asleep when 
Dr. Charles E. Jefferson was delivering his ten 
sermons on the Cardinal Ideas of Isaiah (Macmillan ; 
7s. 6d. net). They constitute an almost ideal 
example of the way in which a skilful and well- 
informed preacher can turn the results of critical 
study to popular and profitable account. There is 
hardly a word to which the keenest critic could 
object, and there is not a word to which the average 
man would not listen with intelligence and alacrity. 
All the great ideas of Isaiah are here dealt with— 
the remnant, the Messiah, the social vision, a warless 
world, the day of the Lord—dealt With in a way 
that is at once just to the original situation and 
thoroughly informative, and yet in a way which 
tingles with applicability to the life of to-day. 
Dr. Jefferson claims to be a practical preacher : 
no. one who reads these educative and imspiring 
discourses will dispute this claim. He preaches the 
‘old’ gospel, the ‘simple’ gospel, but points out 
very convincingly that that is largely a social 
gospel which, if accepted, would make short work 
of the conditions on Ellis Island. As Isaiah pleaded 
for the Holy One of Israel, Dr. Jefferson pleads for 
the Holy One of the United States and of New 
York City. He loves the prophets and reminds us 
that in the religion of Jesus there is no room for the 
priest, who is not mentioned among the gifts of God 
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to the Church in Eph 44!-. The style is a model of 
simplicity and lucidity, and each sermon is as aglow 
with religious and moral passion as it is full of 
interest. Ministers could learn from this masterly 
book how to acquaint their congregations with a 
great Biblical book and a great spiritual genius. 


The Portraits of Jesus Christ in the New Testament, 
by the Rev. H. S. Coffin, D.D. (Macmillan ; 4s. 6d. 
net), contains a series of eight expository sermons 
which present Jesus as portrayed in the four Gospels, 
the Acts, the Pauline Epistles, Hebrews, and the 
Apocalypse. Having been preached to a leading 
congregation in New York, they are an evidence that 
_ expository preaching, though it may be, as Dr. Fort 
Newton has remarked, ‘ well-nigh impossible in 
America,’ is still possible when well done. The 
exposition here is careful, sound, and scholarly, 
while its bearing on present-day life is brought out 
with force and impressiveness. 


The National Sunday School Union continues in 
“Every Teacher’s Library’ (2s. 6d. net) the issue 
of their excellent manuals for teachers. Volumes 
iz and 13 have come to hand, and they fully 
maintain the high quality of the series. Indeed, 
the question might be raised whether the standard 
is not pitched too high for the ordinary Sunday 
School teacher. 

The Teacher's Allies; by Professor John G. 
M‘Kenzie, M.A., B.D., is an admirable study in the 
psychology of religious education. After discussing 
the innate and acquired interests which may 
become the teacher’s allies if rightly developed and 
guided, the writer proceeds to give sound counsels 
regarding religion in the home and in the Sunday 
School. He has some timely things to say about 
adolescence, pointing out. that it is-not really ‘ the 
important period in character formation. . . . It is 
not the seed-time ; it is the period when whatever 
has rooted itself in the mind of the child begins to 
manifest itself in consciousness.” 

The Gospel in the New Testament, by Professor 
C. H. Dodd, M.A., is a very fresh presentation of the 
main religious purport of the New Testament and 
of the various ways in which it is stated and 
developed by the several writers. Students will find 
much that is stimulating and suggestive, but here 
and there one is conscious of touches of comfortable 
arm-chair criticism of saints and apostles who are 
contending, not without blood and sweat, in the 
arena. 


In the Devotional Commentary published by the 
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Religious Tract Society we have had a number of 
excellent books, and we have had occasion recently 
to praise the general level attained. This must be 
repeated in the case of the most recent volume, on 
The Second Epistle of St. Peter, the Second and 
Third Epistles of St. John, and the Epistle of St. Jude, 
by the Rev. Professor D. Dawson-Walker, M.A., 
D.D., of the University of Durham (3s. 6d. net). 
This book is learned, able, and entirely suited to the 
devotional aim of the series. The writer gives an 
intelligent introduction and then proceeds on the 
lines of the well-known books by Bishop Moule. 
He mingles text and commentary, indicating the 
words of Scripture by distinctive black type, and 
following each section or verse or phrase thus quoted 
by explanations which carry on and explain the 
argument, and also bring out the points that need 
illumination for the understanding of the Epistles. 
The thing is well done, and any one who wishes to 
understand and appreciate those letters particularly 
on the practical and devotional sides could not do 
better than find his way through them with the help 
of this competent guide. 


Dr. R. E. Speer is perhaps best known as a 
missionary statesman, but he has also done excellent 
work in the exposition of Christian truth. Seeking 
the Mind of Christ (Revell; $1.50) is ‘a gathering 
together of some devotional papers on different 
aspects of the mind of Christ as revealed in the New 
Testament and in Christian experience.’ Under 
each of the general headings of The Christian Salva- 
tion, The Christian Character, The Christian Dis- 
cipline, The Christian Temper, and The Christian 
Standard, are groups of short papers, rich in Chris- 
tian teaching, devotional in spirit, and aptly illus- 
trated by quotations from current literature. They 
make most wholesome and pleasant reading. 


Resurrection, and Other Essays on Man and his 
Eternal Destiny, by Mr. H. T. Wills, M.A., B.Sc. 
(Elhot Stock; 1s. net), is a warm defence of the 
doctrine of conditional immortality. The earnest- 
ness and ability of the writer are manifest, and he 
has many weighty and Christian things to say, but 
the spirit he manifests towards those who differ 
from him, and the readiness with which he imputes 
their views to ‘camouflage’ and ‘Satanic and 
Bolshevistic influences ’ is distasteful to charitable 
readers. It also indicates a certain want of that 
humility and sense of human ignorance which befit 
the discussion of so mysterious a subject. 


‘Not long ago the distinguished President of a 
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Canadian University, who was visiting England, 
expressed his surprise at the small amount of in- 
telligent knowledge that most of the educated 
people he met seemed to possess of the meaning and 
interest of the books of the Bible.’ In The Christian- 
ity of the Epistles (S.C.M.; 2s. 6d. net), Canon 
A. W. Robinson, D.D., has written a book 
which, if studied, should do something to wipe 
away this reproach. It contains a study of 
eight of the Epistles, bringing out with great 
clearness their historical setting and the writer’s 
message. The chapters were prepared for use in 
study circles and are admirably fitted for that 
purpose. 


The University of Chicago Press publications on 
religious education are about the best that come to 
us from the other side. Some time ago we reviewed 
Mrs. Elizabeth Miller Lobingier’s ‘ Stories of Shep- 
herd Life,’ which was designed to describe the 
nomadic life of the Hebrews. She has followed that 
book up with another on Hebrew Home Life, which 
has as its object the description of the life of the 
Hebrews after they settled down as agriculturists. 
The work consists of two separate books, A Children’s 
Reader (4s. 6d. net), and a Teacher's Manual (7s. 6d. 
net). Both are published in this country by the 
Cambridge University Press. The former volume 
consists of a series of readings in story form to illus- 
trate ‘How Shepherds became Farmers,’ ‘ New 
Homes,’ ‘Farms and Crops,’ ‘The Harvest Fes- 
tival,’ and many other aspects and incidents of 
Hebrew home life. The Teacher’s Manual consists 
of careful and detailed directions for working-out 
these readings into lessons, how to carry them 
through, and what expression work to give. Mrs. 
Lobingier’s ability in this direction is well known, 
and these lessons are the result of actual and pro- 
longed experience in which they were tested by 
being taught over and over again. We recommend 
the two books strongly to teachers on this side. 
The Americans are making many experiments in 
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religious education, and some of these are worth 
careful consideration. Here is one. 


The sketch of the distinguished career of Ernest 
De Witt Burton (University of Chicago Press ; 15s. 
net), late President of the University of Chicago, 
has been written by his associate and intimate 
friend, Thomas Wakefield Goodspeed, in a form that 
appears unusual in this country. It is in two 
chapters, entitled ‘The First Fifty Years’ and 
‘His Larger Life,’ the whole contained within less 
than a hundred pages. This may seem an in- 
adequate treatment of one who was often spoken 
of by men who were themselves eminent in the 
scholarly world as ‘ our most eminent New Testa- 
ment scholar,’ and who moreover played a leading 
part in the development of the university life of 
the United States. Despite the limitation he has. 
imposed on himself, however, Mr. Goodspeed has 
drawn an impressive portrait of a remarkable man. 
He was the son of a remarkable woman, devoted all 
her life to Sunday School and missionary work. It 
was the mission field that first attracted him, but 
ill-health made him hesitate, and his election as 
an associate professor of the Baptist Theological 
Seminary of New England decided his career. A 
few years later he was appointed head of the New 
Testament department of the University of Chicago. 
Theological scholars in this country are familiar 
with his best work, on the Epistle to the Galatians. 
He was assailed as one of the higher critics, but he 
held on his way confident that it was his duty to 
seek for truth with all his power and teach it calmly 
and wisely. ‘ As I look out with such vision as I 
have upon the problems which confront the Church 
to-day, both in this country and in non-Christian 
lands,’ he wrote, ‘it is not the men who with con- 
scientious caution and courage are accepting and 
teaching what are called modern views who are 
hindering the progress of Christianity, but those who 
are In many cases refusing to examine the evidence, 
and denouncing those who have done so.’ 
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Evangelicalism within the Church of England. 


By THE REVEREND W. H. Ricc, D.D., Vicar oF BEVERLEY MINSTER, E. YorKS. 


THE late Baron Von Hiigel, in his monumental work 
on mysticism, says that there are three elements 
to be found in the great religions of the world, and 
notably in Christianity. They may be grouped 
under the following heads : ‘ the traditional, historic, 
external, the ‘‘ Petrine’’ school; the reasoning, 
speculative-internal, the Pauline ; and the experi- 
mental, mystical-internal, the Johannine school.’ ? 
A few pages further on, the writer refers to the 
Anglican Church as an illustration of his main 
thesis: ‘ For in Anglicanism, the most character- 
istic of its parties, the High Church school, repre- 
sents predominantly the historical, institutional 
principle. The Latitudinarian school fights for the 
Rational, Critical, and Speculative element. The 
Evangelical school stands in close spiritual affinity 
to all but the Unitarian Nonconformists in England, 
and represents the Experimental, Mystical ele- 
ment.’ * On the whole, we consider that this is a 
very fair description of the place we hold in the 
life of the Church of England of to-day. Not that 
in the very least we seek to deny that amongst 
the other groups in our Church there are many of 
a mystical type of mind whose profound spiritual 
experience forms the basis of their religious life. 
Indeed, in some of the Churches where the most 
elaborate ceremonial is practised, and advanced 
teaching of an Anglo-Catholic type is given, the 
most Evangelical sermons are delivered. Those 
who have been fortunate enough to hear the late 
Father Stanton, or Father Vernon of the present 
day, will have listened to address after address to 
which no exception could be taken, for they were, 
to use a popular expression, thoroughly Gospel 
sermons. 

It may, then, be asked, ‘ Why limit the designa- 
tion “‘ Evangelical ” to a particular group ?’ ‘ What 
right has any party in the Church to monopolize 
that noble word?’ Our justification for so doing 
must be prefaced by the frank admission that at 
best it is but a rough designation, ‘labels are 
libels.’ In public estimation, however, the term 
‘Evangelical’ stands for that particular party in 
the Anglican communion whose belief and teaching 

+The Mystical Element of Religion, vol. i. p. 61 


(London: J. M. Dent & Co. Second impression, 1909). 
2 Ibid., p. 63. 


centre in the Cross, and whose worship is character- 
ized by simplicity. For the sake of clearness we 
must confine our attention to those who thus 
designate themselves, and if we are blamed for 
confining the term ‘ Evangelical’ within such narrow 
limits, can but plead that the other groups have 
appropriated to themselves titles to which we also 
have a right. 

Furthermore, it is our object to avoid teaching 
which incurs the danger of obscuring the Gospel 
message, or what is worse, of whittling it away so 
as to make men wonder whether Christianity 
contains any Gospel, any good news at all. Hence 
Evangelicalism is a protest as well as a witness; 
It has a negative aspect to it, though of far greater 
importance is its positive side. It regards with 
the gravest suspicion any teaching which obscures 
the direct access of the soul to Christ, eg. the 
practice of the Invocation of the Saints and Sacra- 
mental Confession. It is not, however, averse 
from private confession, provided that ‘ the object 
aimed at is not that the penitent may obtain for- 
giveness, but that he may be assured of it,’ and 
that it is not regarded as the normal practice of 
the Christian life, but a special means to a special 
end, one aid amongst others towards the restora- 
tion of a broken fellowship with Christ. 

Sufficient has been said to lead our readers to 
expect that in the Evangelical section of the Church 
of England there will be very strong opposition 
to doctrines and practices regarded as medieval. 
Their surmise will not be incorrect. Occasionally 
the dislike manifested by Evangelicals for Roman 
Catholicism, or anything which savours of 
Romanism, takes very extreme forms. There are 
even to-day a few who regard the Antichrist of the 
Apocalypse as representing the Pope of Rome, but 
all feel that the debt spiritual religion owes to the 
Reformation is incalculable, and are not ashamed 
to call themselves Protestants. This does not 
imply that they are blind to the mistakes and 
failings of the Reformers, or to the fact that the 
great movement of the sixteenth century, like any 
other entrusted to human hands, betrayed serious 
weaknesses and excesses. In view, however, of the 
aggressive attitude adopted by Roman Catholics 
towards our own Church, and other Christian bodies 
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in our land, such publications as the weekly Record 
and the quarterly magazine, The Churchman, 
render invaluable service to our Church in reminding 
us of the spiritual benefits which Protestantism has 
conferred upon mankind, and that she has a lawful 
and abiding place in the Church of England. 
Coupled with this distrust of Romanism, there has 
been displayed in the past a strong antipathy 
towards Tractarianism and its successors of to-day. 

Not a few assert that these have no rightful place 
in the Church of England, and that the Anglo- 
Catholic position is irreconcilable with the Thirty- 
nine Articles, which some followers of the school 
have humorously designated ‘the forty stripes 
save one.’ Many a truth is expressed under cover 
of a jest! Nevertheless, a growing number of us 
consider that the limits of the Anglican Church are 
very much wider than our spiritual forefathers 
would have admitted. We believe that our branch 
of the Christian Church is a microcosm of Christi- 
anity, that the three elements of religion alluded 
to by Von Hiigel, and quoted at the beginning of 
this article, must be allowed to have full play, and 
that if the Anglican Church can rise to the height 
of her calling, surmount her difficulties, and resolve 
her discords, she may yet serve Christianity as no 
other Church in this our day can do. In other 
words, by her affinities with Rome on the one side, 
and Geneva on the other, may she not help to 
bring together the separated bodies of Christendom, 
so that they shall manifest a unity of such a char- 
acter that even the world, perforce against its own 
will, must become convinced of the Divine mission 
of the Church of Christ ? Such a belief may often 
be subject to very severe strain, but we believe 
the possibility of its realization lies in the willing- 
ness on the part of Evangelicals to co-operate with 
Anglo-Catholics in evangelistic and social work, as 
well as in retreats and devotional services; and a 
like willingness to continue to foster the most 
cordial relations with the Free Churches, and also 
the Church of Scotland. 

Here we must record a most notable fact which 
cannot fail to influence the future of Evangelicalism, 
the rise and growth of a liberal spirit within her, 
commonly called Liberal Evangelicalism. In the 
article on ‘ Evangelicalism’ which Dr. Stalker con- 
tributed to the fifth volume of the ENcycLoP@DIA 
OF RELIGION AND Eruics he devoted a section to 
its appearance in the Church of England, but 
since this was written there has been considerable 
development. 

There are still Evangelicals whose watchword 
is to stand in the old paths, and who look 
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upon all forms of modernism as imperilling the 
very foundations of Christianity. In 1925 a 
volume of essays by various contributors, edited 
by Mr. Russell Howden, appeared, in which all the 
old positions of Evangelicalism are stoutly main- 
tained. The need for restating the eternal verities, 
in view of advancing knowledge, is denied, on the 
ground that this would demand a fresh revelation 
every few years,? whilst Mr. Manley rejecting, as 
he does, the verbal inerrancy of the Bible in detail, 
yet propounds’a theory of inspiration not very far 
removed from it. The Bible is not a text-book 
of science, yet it propounds no scientific error. 
‘It zs the Word of God, and not that it contains it.’ 8 
What is associated with the critical theory is re- 
jected without qualification, since, in Mr. Manley’s 
opinion, it has been annihilated by recent archzo- 
logical discoveries, and there is evidence to show 
that the Pentateuch was, in the main, compiled in 
the\time of Moses from contemporary or earlier 
documents. This being so, it should be taken at its 
own valuation and as it stands, as a revelation from 
God written down for our learning. Perhaps the 
most startling statement in a somewhat startling 
book occurs in a passage concerning our Lord’s 
own attitude towards the Old Testament: ‘ He 
displays no horror at the acts attributed to Jehovah 
in its pages, and shows no trace of finding in it 
either contradiction or inconsistency.’ 4 

If the Evangelicals were narrowed down to 
include those only who adopt a rigid theory of 
inspiration, and consider that no adjustment is 
necessary in order to bring the expression of our 
faith into closer harmony with the increased know- 
ledge of the day, then would many of us, much 
against our wills, and with deep sorrow in our 
hearts, be compelled to find our spiritual home 
elsewhere within the Church. 

From such a step we have been delivered by the 
conviction that modern criticism and the assured 
results of science are not contrary to the funda- 
mental beliefs of the Gospel, and this has found 
expression in two books, one of which appeared, at 
the beginning of 1923, and the other towards the 
end of 1925, entitled respectively Liberal Evan- 
gelicalism and The Inner Life.® 


1 Evangelicalism (London : 
Jarvis Ltd.). 

2 Tbid., p. 175. 

3 Tbid., pp. 137, 134. 

4 Ibid., p. 125. 

5 Besides these two books, mention should be made 
of the admirable series of pamphlets issued by the 
Evangelical Group Movement, many of which have 


Charles J. Thynne & 
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Neither of these was written by any one indi- 
vidual; both are the result of friends working 
together, and arriving at a more or less ‘ common 
mind’ on the subject of religion. It is not proposed 
to give a summary of the opinions expressed in 
these two books. It is more important for our 
purpose to understand the spirit animating the 
writers than to consider their particular conclu- 
sions. They represent in a very striking manner 
the ideals and aspirations of the new movement, 
and, like voyagers who have put out to sea, they 
are prepared to take the wind in their faces. 
‘ Progress,’ says Canon Rogers, ‘is the law of 
theology as well as of science, and the truth at 
which we can arrive at any given moment is only 
relative. ‘‘ Faith in Christ is dynamic, not static.” 
It is false to the spirit of Christianity to prejudge 
a living issue to-day by what St. Thomas Aquinas 
“ said ” or what the Thirty-nine Articles “ allow.” 
It is precisely because we are so often ground to 
pieces in the Lower House of Convocation of 
Canterbury between the upper millstone of St. 
Thomas and the lower millstone of the Articles that 
we present to the world a dreary and desolating 
appearance.’? The truth of God is eternal, but our 
mode of apprehending it must vary from age to 
age, and is conditioned by the ideas and conceptions 
of the times in which we live. The traditional 
theory of inspiration must be discarded; it has 
often led to Bibliolatry. The ultimate basis of 
authority is the Living God, ever revealing Himself 
to mankind ‘in many forms and fashions,’ roAvpepds 
kai modvtpdé7ws, and at length disclosing Himself 
in His Son, Jesus Christ. For the Christian the 
one touchstone of truth and reality in the sphere 
of religion must be the mind and spirit of Christ. 
Hence any doctrine which lays claim to our accept- 
ance must submit itself to the acid test of its 
accordance, or otherwise, with the teaching of 
Christ. From this it follows that the New Testa- 
ment, which contains the record of that supreme 
life, must possess a unique authority, if for no other 
reason than that it is our one and only source of 
the historical life of Christ. Nor can the Old 
Testament Scriptures be passed by as of no account, 
since without them the Lord’s message would be 
almost unintelligible. Not only do they form the 
background of His teaching, but they also give an 
account of a special people divinely prepared to 
receive the supreme revelation of God. Any rigid 
theory of inspiration is to be deprecated. In one 


been written by first-rate scholars. 
are Hodder & Stoughton, London. 
1 Liberal Evangelicalism, pp. 43, 44. 
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sense the Bible should be treated as any other book, 
even though it must be recognized that ‘ spiritual 
things are spiritually discerned.’ No child of the 
Reformation can say consistently, ‘ Hands off the 
Bible.’ Historical criticism must be allowed to do 
her work, and if sometimes those who claim to be her 
representatives reach what appear to be fantastic 
and extravagant results, the only way to refute 
them is to show that they have not wielded aright 
the instruments of their craft. The Evangelical 
has full liberty to accept what is called the Graf- 
Wellhausen view of the Old Testament, if he con- 
siders that the evidence leads him in that direction. 

In any case, the question as to the composition 
and literary character of the Old Testament docu- 
ments must not be prejudged by an appeal to our 
Lord’s usage of them. Loyalty to the Incarnate 
Son is quite compatible with the recognition that 
His authority here has its own well-defined limits. 
The Eternal Son, in being made Man, was born in 
time, and during His mortal life shared the limita- 
tions of humanity, accepting the ordinary know- 
ledge current in His day. Upon the nature and 
character of God, our Lord possessed unerring 
knowledge and insight. The same may be said of 
what He has unfolded to us as to the meaning and 
destiny of man. But literary questions lay beyond 
His immediate horizon, and outside the range of 
His redemptive purpose. 

We have felt compelled to traverse ground 
familiar to those acquainted with modern theo- 
logical thought, for the simple reason that the 
questions involved have ceased to be merely 
matters of academic interest, and are very much 
alive to-day. Since the Great War, at the head- 
quarters of the Church Missionary Society in 
Salisbury Square, London, a crisis arose when the 
relations between the old and the new views came 
up for discussion. At one time the tension became 
so great that the prospects of the inclusion of the 
Liberal Evangelicals in a share of the work of the 
Society looked extremely doubtful. Fortunately, 
wise and far-sighted counsels prevailed, and an 
understanding was reached between both the 
Conservative and Liberal wings: a small number, 
however, seceded, and formed the Bible Church- 
men’s Missionary Society. It has been complained 
that it was a thousand pities theological differences 
were ever allowed to obtrude themselves into 
missionary work. They were, however, certain to 
arise, for in countries like Japan and India questions 
of Biblical criticism are discussed amongst the 
students and educated classes, and would have in 
due time to be met. 
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The future of Evangelicalism lies in the sympa- 
thetic and prayerful co-operation of both wings, 
for each needs the other. The Liberals must never 
forget the rock from which they are hewn. Christi- 
anity is essentially a religion of Redemption, man 
is a sinner and needs to be saved from the guilt and 
power of sin, and however it may be expressed, this 
salvation can be effected only by faith in, and 
identification with, the Saviour’s atoning sacrifice 
offered up on Calvary’s Cross. The surrender of 
the soul to Christ crucified, risen, and ascended, 
and personal holiness wrought by the reception of 
the Indwelling Christ within the heart through the 
power of the Holy Ghost, are demanded of every 
individual, and are a form of individualism, for 
which no apology is needed, and without which 
corporate action, in so far as it is Christian, is of 
little worth. The Conservatives in their turn must 
be willing to ascribe the highest motives of love 
of truth and devotion to those whose opinions on 
Biblical criticism, and theories it may be of the 
Atonement, and of the relationship of the Divine 
and the human in the Person of our Blessed Lord, 
they do not share. The cause of religion in our 
country will best be served by both seeking to 
understand and appreciate each other, working 
side by side with each other in the same parishes, 
and serving on the committees of the same societies. 

‘Everything is in a state of transition’ is a state- 
ment which has almost become a commonplace, 
and we are not afraid to admit that it applies to 
our group in the Anglican communion. ,‘ Where is 
such and such a view going to lead you ?’ is the 
troubled and anxious question often put to us. 
‘We do not mind where it leads so long as it leads 
us to the truth,’ is our reply. It is lack of faith 
to be afraid of truth, for truth is of God! This 
spirit has become broadcast in the Evangelical 
party of to-day, so that its members are manifesting 
an attitude of readiness to learn from any quarter, 
regardless of how suspect it has been in the past ; 
and they are fired also with the resolve to grapple 
with the intellectual problems of the day, and hope 
to make their contribution to the cause, if not by 
actually solving them, at least by showing that 


1 Mr. Cornish, in his History of the English Church in 
the Nineteenth Century (Macmillan & Co., London, 1910), 
Part I., p. 23, says of the older Evangelicals that they 
regarded whatever truth was important as already 
discovered, and loved truth less for its own sake than 
as an engine of salvation. Whatever criticisms may 
be passed upon us to-day we cannot plead guilty to 
belittling truth; it is an absolute value, and we are 
its servants, not its masters. 
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Christianity in the best sense is a reasonable 
religion. But they cannot, and will not, forget 
their ancestry. The noble works which God did 
in past days through their fathers must needs be 
treasured up and recalled by their sons, if only to 
make them humble and inspire them to emulate 
their efforts. : 

Both at home and abroad Evangelicals laboured 
incessantly for the spread of the Gospel and the 
conversion of sinners. They have been used of 
God as an example to the Church in missionary 
zeal. The Church Missionary Society, founded in 
1799, has a noble record behind it, and its history 
forms one of the great romances of Christianity. 
This year the Church in Uganda, which, apart from 
the Roman Catholic Missions, owes its Christianity 
entirely to the C.M.S., is celebrating its jubilee. 
Fifty years are a short time, and yet within that 
period a vigorous Church has been founded and 
organized, numbering to-day 165,000 baptized 
members, 43,000 of whom are communicants, and 
possessing 2500 churches and 1000 school buildings. 
The British and Foreign Bible Society could not 
have started its wonderful career but for the 
Evangelicals, and its most enthusiastic supporters 
within the Anglican Church come from Evangelical 
parishes. God’s ancient people are not forgotten, 
and the Jews’ Society, otherwise called ‘ Church 
Missions to Jews,’ has its agents in the East End of 
London, Poland, Palestine, and elsewhere ; and our 
own countrymen abroad are catered for by the 
Colonial and Continental Church Society. Both 
Societies are definitely under Evangelical auspices. 
Although much of our strength has been expended 
on missionary enterprise and activity, the needs of 
our people at home have not been lost sight of or 
ignored, as testified by the Church Pastoral Aid 
Society, the standing witness to the Evangelical 
concern for the multitudes at home who know not 
Christ. Founded in 1836, this was the earliest 
Home Society in the field, and ever since its forma- 
tion its object has been to collect funds to enable 
the incumbents of large and populous parishes to 
obtain assistant clergy and lay workers wherewith 
the work of God may be more efficiently carried out 
and accomplished. Its grand motto, ‘ Our country 
for Christ,’ is the keynote of its policy, and amongst 
the four thousand Evangelical parishes in the 
Anglican Church, those who have been assisted by 
it can bear grateful testimony to its unfailing 
sympathy and generous support. 

Glancing back at the past, the older Evangelicals 
were not afraid to make startling innovations. To 
them we owe practically the introduction of Sunday 
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schools into our Church, and the revival of hymn- 
singing into public worship. Canon Ollard, in his 
learned and exhaustive essay on Confirmation, 
published last year, points out that from the 
Evangelicals ‘came the first attempts to reform 
in the practice of confirmation in the nineteenth 
century.’1 They also popularized the practice of 
open-air preaching, and in modern days of using 
laymen in the services of the Church, and women 
workers and deaconesses. Another novelty was 
the holding of services in unconsecrated buildings 
and theatres, due, in the first instance, to the 
influence of Anthony Ashley Cooper, Seventh Earl 
of Shaftesbury—an innovation described by Tait, 
then Bishop of London, as ‘ one of the best works 
that had been undertaken since he entered upon 
his office, and which led to the opening of cathedrals 
and other large churches to evening congregations.’ 2 

We have had our great bishops, men like the 
late Dr. Ryle of Liverpool, and his successor, Dr. 
Chavasse, who has resigned his see, but happily 
is still with us, and the late Dr. Watts-Ditchfield, 


1 Confirmation, by various Writers, vol. i. p. 219 


(S.P.C.K., London). 
2 Cf. Life of Archbishop Tait, third edition, vol. i. 


p. 257. 
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Bishop of Chelmsford, and saints such as Frances 
Ridley Havergal, William Pennefather, Bishop 
Handley Carr Glyn Moule, and Harry Grey, to 
single out merely a few from the very many who 
could be mentioned. 

What about the future? Voices cry that our 
prospects in the Church of England look dark and 
gloomy. The alterations about to be made in the 
Prayer Book, though it would be truer to say that 
they will be additions, for we know that the old 
services will remain intact, may render our position 
untenable in our Church. Speaking for ourselves, 
we do not share that view; we have far more to 
fear from the dangers within than from those 
without. Provided that we live Christ, and preach 
Christ, and that the teaching of the Cross. with all 
the amazing love and glory of Divine self-sacrifice 
bites deep into our inmost souls, the splendid 
history of Evangelicalism is not well-nigh run. 
Great days are in store for us. Meanwhile the 
words of Archbishop Benson, on being told of the 
possibility of an Evangelical secession, apply with 
as much force to the Anglican Church of to-day as 
to the period in which they were first uttered, 
‘Except these abide in the ship, ye cannot be 
saved.’ 


jn £Be Study. 


Mirginifus Querisque. 
Seeing in the Dark.? 
‘I will make darkness light before them.’—Is 421°, 


ARE you one of those little souls that don’t like 
the dark, who feel shuddery and eerie and just a 
wee bit frightened init? And so you hate going to 
bed! You hang about, you put off, you make all 
kinds of excuses, you climb on Mother’s knee, you 
ask a question and another—you have all kinds of 
tricks for gaining just a little longer time. And 
the real reason is that it’s so friendly and safe in the 
bright room with all the others ; and out in the 
passage, and going up the stair, it’s so dark and 
lonesome, and your heart goes pit-a-pat, and you 
keep keeking back across your shoulder, for you 
feel something might jump out at you, and grab 
at you, and you feel all shivery inside. Once in the 
1 By the Reverend A. J. Gossip, M.A., Aberdeen. 


bedroom with the light lit, it’s all right. But when 
it’s out again, before you go to sleep, all kinds of 
fears come trooping back into your head. What’s 
that ? It’s only a board creaking in the floor! 
No, nobody is treading on it. It’s a way they have, 
that’s all. And then you lie quite still, with your 
head covered. There is something: you can hear 
it plain and clear. Why, little silly, that’s only 
your own eyelashes brushing against the sheets ! 
In the dark, when everything is quiet, they can 
make such a noise! There’s no need to be 
frightened. And half of you knows that and isn’t 
a bit frightened, is big and grown up and brave, 
and talks down to the other bit of you that is 
timid and scarey and near calling out for some one. 

Well, it seems clever men are learning to see in 
the night. They use a thing like a kind of wire- 
less. If, before one end of it, there are people 
sitting in a room quite dark, then at the other end 
you can see what they do, can watch them yawning, 
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and nodding, and taking out a cigarette, and then 
a match, and lighting it ; can see it all, though if 
you were in the room itself you would see only the 
red glow of the cigarette, and nothing more but 
blackness. They’re teaching us how to see in the 
dark. 

And if you could see in your bedroom, alone 
there in the night with your heart in your mouth, 
what would you see? Nothing at all. Because 
there’s nothing there, except the bed and the 
chairs, and the dressing-table, and the other things, 
and you. It’s stupid to be frightened about 
nothing ! 

And yet there is some one there. We'll never 
see Him, even with this queer new kind of wireless. 
Yet God is there, is always there, watching, and 
taking care of you, and loving you. Isn’t it silly 
to be scared when you know that? If you were 
certain Dad was in the room, you wouldn’t mind the 
dark. You wouldn’t see him, and you mightn’t 
hear him ; but if you knew that he was there, you 
couldn’t be frightened. For, of course, Dad would 
take care of you. And who takes care of Dad ? 
Why God, of course. And if He’s there with you, 
why then there’s nothing to be frightened at; 
and He is. 

There are some people who can see Him. Once 
a man in the Psalms was just dreadfully ill, and 
they thought that he might die ; or some one that 
he loved was ill, his little lassie it may be, and 
people thought that that some one might die. And 
yet the man wasn’t afraid. ‘For thqu art with 
me,’ he said, looking up into God’s face, and kind 
of snuggling happily up against Him. Yes; and 
there was another man in another Psalm who was 
in a city where every one was dreadfully frightened. 
For nearer and nearer came the line of fires where 
the enemy was burning farmhouses and villages ; 
and in a little while these armies would be coiled 
chokingly round the little city’s walls. And what 
will we do then? the others cried, gazing with 
terror in their eyes. But this man kept quite cool. 
‘God is very near,’ he said, and took hold of His 
hand, quite unafraid. And once every one was 
streaming away from Jesus Christ, and leaving 
Him alone. ‘No,’ He said, ‘not alone, for the 
Father is with Me.’ ‘ Where ?’ asked the others, 
staring about them. They could see Nobody! 
Yet God was there. Yes, whenever there is a little 
one afraid in the dark, or at grips with a tempta- 
tion, or with a hard bit of life to live, you mayn’t 
see Him, and mayn’t hear Him, and mayn’t know 
that God is with you, but He is, quite near, the 
dear God who takes care of us. 
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How is it that wise men are helping us to see in 
the dark, like pussies ? Well, I don’t understand 
it. But aman who thinks he does, says it is like 
this. You know a piano has gruff notes at one 
end, and shrill notes at the other. But there are 
gruffer notes than the gruffest on the piano, and 
shriller notes than the highest we have there. 
There is no room for them in the piano, but they 
are just as really real as the notes that we can strike 
and sound. And so light is made up of a lot of 
rays—tred and bluesand other colours that, all 
mixed together, make up light. But while in a 
rainbow we can see the blue rays and the red rays, 
and some others, there are rays in it that we can’t 
see, just as there are notes, real notes, that we can’t 
sound on a piano. And what they are doing is 
to open our eyes a little wider so that we can use 
another ray we never used before. And that’s 
how men are beginning to learn to see in the dark. 
Well, in the Bible there’s a man who ence asked 
God to do just that. ‘Open mine eyes,’ he said, 
‘that I, who can see all the usual things already, 
may see even more, things that are really there, 
though I don’t notice them.’ And, if we ask Him, 
God will open our eyes too, till we know He is 
there ; and, knowing that, will never need to be 
afraid again. - 


The Little Brown Nest.! 
A PARABLE FOR EASTER-TIDE. 


High in the fork of an old apple tree a little brown 
nest had been built by a pair of grey thrushes. 
The nest was very proud of herself and loved the 
old apple tree that held her so tightly and kept her 
so safely even when the great storm winds blew. 
She was proud of the birds that had built her with 
so much skill and so much care, and had made her 
so strong on the outside that the rain could not get 
in nor the winds blow through, and had made her 
so soft on the inside that the tenderest of baby 
birds would never be hurt or even bruised, however 
the storms might beat the trees and sway them to 
and fro. 

One by one the grey thrush laid three eggs, 
eggs so blue that they looked as though the shells 
were made out of the floor of heaven. ‘ Keep my 
eggs safe,’ whispered the wise mother thrush, ‘and 
one day you will have a most glad surprise.’ After 
that the little brown nest was more proud of herself 
than ever, and always she was saying: ‘I must 
be snug and warm and strong, and keep safe these 

1 By the Reverend William J, May, Ilkeston. 
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eggs the mother thrush has trusted me with, and 
some day there will be a glad surprise. I wonder 
what ?’ 

But the bleak east wind heard the little nest 
talking to herself, and he laughed in his savage 
way. ‘Surprise,’ he laughed, ‘there will be a 
surprise, there surely will, but there will be no 
gladness about it.’ And he laughed again with a 
laugh that was a roar so loud that the little brown 
nest shook with fear and was afraid that she would 
be thrown down to the ground. Only the grey 
apple tree held her tightly. ‘You must really be 
more careful,’ the nest told the east wind, ‘ for I 
have something very precious that I am keeping 
here—jewel-boxes, the thrushes called them—and if 
you throw me down they will be broken.’ The east 
wind laughed more loudly than ever. He knew 
that the little brown nest need have no fear, for 
she was too firmly fixed in the fork of the tree for 
any one to be able to throw her down. But he 
roared and blew with all his strength, hoping to 
make her afraid. 

The east wind had to move on at last, and 
the little brown nest was happy again, for 
the grey thrush sat on the three blue eggs that 
were blue as the floor of heaven, and whispered 
to the nest of the great surprise that would 
come some day. ‘Some day soon,’ the grey thrush 
said. 

The sun shone brightly and the south winds blew 
softly, and the grey thrush perched on a bough 
near the nest and sang lilting songs of spring-time 
loveliness and summer glory, and the grey old 
apple tree forgot that she was old and had seen 
many springs, and wore a spring-time dress all 
pink and white as she had done when she was very 
young. And one morning the thing most wonderful 
of which the grey thrush had been telling really 
happened. For the jewel-cases that were blue as 
the floor of heaven were empty, and there were 
three baby birds for the little brown nest to 
keep warm and to guard from the wind and the 
rain. 

Oh, but the little birds were lots of trouble. 
All day long the happy grey thrushes were flying 
here and searching there, and looking for food for 
the hungry birds, and all day long the little birds 
were crying: ‘ We’re hungry. We’re very hungry. 
We’re so very hungry we don’t know what to do !’ 
And all day long the wee brown nest had to keep 
the birds warm and guard them from the wind and 
the rain. 

The days went by, and every day the birds were 
a little bigger than they were the day before, and 
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their feathers began to grow, and they did not cry 
as much as they had done when they were younger. 
Soon they had grown so big that there was scarcely 
room for them all in the little brown nest. When 
they moved they squeezed each other’s wings 
and trod upon one another’s toes. At last a day 
came when the biggest of them could look over the 
edge of the nest when he stood on tiptoe. He 
could see the little green world of the apple tree 
and the blue sky that is like the floor of heaven. 
He wanted to go out into it, but he was afraid to 
leave the nest. One day he really did flutter off, 
and got as far as the branch below the fork of the 
tree. He had found his wings, and soon he learned 
to fly farther and farther away, and only now and 
then did he find his way back to the little brown 
nest. Sometimes the little nest was sad, missing 
the bird that had flown away. ‘I still have the 
other two,’ she told herself. But they grew only 
a little less slowly, and before many more days 
had come and gone they also had found their wings 
and learned to fly, and the little brown nest that 
had guarded and protected them saw them no 
more. 

Once again the east wind blew across the orchard 
and found the little brown nest in the fork of the 
old apple tree, empty and cold. Once more he 
laughed in his savage way. ‘Was I not right ?’ 
he said, ‘the surprise came as the thrushes said. 
But what have you to show for it? Some bits of 
broken eggshell, blue as the floor of heaven, lying 
on the ground, and you are empty and deserted. 
And for all your sacrifice and care that is all you 
have to show.’ The little brown nest laughed 
happily to herself. ‘ You do not know,” she saids 
‘You do not know the wonderful secret that is 
mine. Listen!’ Far above them in the highest 
crown of the apple tree the thrushes’ song rang 
out in a chorus so sweet and loud that men stopped 
their work and their talk to listen and to praise. 
‘That was my surprise,’ the little brown nest said, 
‘the broken eggshells were only the jewel-cases, 
as the thrushes said ; those birds are the jewels, 
and they are mine, though I share their music 
with the world.’ 

Hushed and quieted, the bleak east wind went 
on his way and said not another word. 


There’s an empty nest, 
And grief unguessed, 
And a lonely heart—no more ? 
There’s a bird a-sing, 
On a buoyant wing, 
Soaring to Heaven’s door. 
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The EGristian Pear. 
SunDAY NEXT BEFORE EASTER. 
Joy and Sacrifice. 


‘Looking unto Jesus, the author and perfecter of 
faith, who for the joy that was set before him endured 
the cross, despising shame, and hath sat down at the 
right hand of the throne of God.’—He 12? (R.V.). 


1. ‘For the joy that was set before him.’ This 
verse stands alone in the New Testament. At first 
sight it seems to attribute self-regarding motives 
to the supreme act of pure self-sacrificing love. 
Surely, we may protest, our Blessed Lord was not 
thinking of Himself when He hung upon the Cross. 
He did not console Himself by thinking of His 
return to heaven in triumph. He drank the bitter 
cup to the dregs in pure love for mankind, for us 
men and for our salvation. 

Yes, that is true. But in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, above all others, we need never be afraid 
that the note of heroism will be lowered. There 
is much more in this mention of ‘ joy’ than meets 
the eye. Let us consider what the inspired writer 
meant when he speaks of joy as the motive of 
the Passion of Christ. 

The great Indian poet and prophet, Tagore, 
whose writings are an inspiration to thousands in 
this country, speaks of joy—God’s own joy—as 
the motive and cause of the creation of the world. 
Joy, he says, belongs inseparably to.the act of 
creation. It is at once the motive of creation, 
and the experience. which accompanies every 
ereative act. This is profoundly true. Joy, for 
us, is the sense of active co-operation with the laws 
of God’s world. It is, always, the glad feeling 
that we are, for the time at least, in harmony with 
the mind of God, that we are, in however small a 
degree, thinking God’s thoughts after Him, and 
doing what He wishes to see being done. Joy is 
the spontaneous elevation of mind which rewards 
all good work. 

And are we to suppose that the most glorious 
of all achievements, the redemption of mankind 
by the perfect Man, who alone could redeem it, 
gave no joy toits author? Must it not have beena 
joy transcending all other joys when our Redeemer 
felt that He could say to His Father, ‘I have 
finished the work that thou gavest me to do,’ or 
when at the moment of death He uttered the single 
triumphant word rerédeorau, ‘It is finished ’ ? 

2. Joy is very different from pleasure. In the 
text Christ is spoken of as the example of perfect 
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faith ; and His perfect faith is shown in perfect 
endurance. The writer has before his eyes the 
picture of a long-distance foot-race. The heroes 
of old, of whom he has been speaking, have run 
their race, but they look to us, from the spectator’s 
seats, to show the same endurance. Not without 
us can they be made perfect ; their work is incom- 
plete unless we carry it on. Therefore, he says, 
let us not disappoint them, but let us cast off the 
wraps in which we wait the signal to start, and 
let us run our race with enduring courage. For, 
see! There is Jesus, who ran the course before us, 
visible in glory at the goal. He endured to the end, 
for the joy that was set before Him—the joy of 
the deed, the joy of painful endurance, for the sake 
of a victory that was worth all the pain. 

Such a joy is far indeed from what we call 
pleasure. But is it not the truth that every really 
creative act, every worthy achievement, brings us 
as thuch pain as pleasure? In hard physical 
exertion the muscles are weary, the lungs pant, 
the heart labours. And if our work is intellectual, 
what pleasure is there in feeling all our nerves on 
edge, with waves of irritation and depression 
surging through us? But no great work can be 
done without paying this price. And still the joy 
is there—joy that makes all worth while. 

‘We can only,’ says George Eliot in Romola, 
‘have the highest happiness, such as goes along 


* with being a great man, by having wide thoughts 


and much feeling for the rest of the world; and 
this sort of happiness often brings so much pain 
with it that we can only tell it from pain by its 
being what we would choose before everything 
else, because our souls see it is good.’ 

3. Perhaps the deepest lesson of the Passion is 
that the acceptance of pain enters into the experi- 
ence of God Himself. Homer spoke of his gods 
as they ‘who lead an easy life’; we know that 
God does not lead an easy life. The harmony of 
the Divine life is a harmony which has overcome 
the harshest discords. The greater the work the 
greater the pain, and the greater the joy. If we 
can once get this truth firmly into our minds, that 
the perfect spiritual life is an experience in which 
pleasure and pain are both included, and taken up 
together into a higher realization, that which we 
call joy, it will alter our whole attitude towards 
the troubles of this world. There is no other way 
of understanding them ; there is no other way of 
conquering them; and there is no other way of 
helping others to bear them. Hear the words which 
follow in this chapter. ‘ All chastening seemeth 
for the present to be not joyous but grievous ; yet 
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afterward it yieldeth peaceable fruit unto them 
that have been exercised thereby, even the fruit 
of righteousness.’ 

For every true disciple, and much more for our 
Divine Captain Himself, the bitterest sorrow—that 
which is hardest to transmute into joy—is the sin 
and folly of mankind. This is indicated in the 
verse which follows the text, but it is unfortunately 
mistranslated in the Authorized Version. In the 
R.V. it reads, ‘ Consider him that hath endured 
such gainsaying of sinners against themselves, 

not ‘ against himself.’ The contradiction, the gain- 
saying of sinners against their own souls, was the 
bitterest grief that Christ had to endure. 

This is a thought to touch the conscience of the 
most hardened sinner. It is also a strengthening 
thought when we are tempted to be ‘ weary and 
faint in our minds’ at the desperate wickedness and 
folly which we see going on around us. The Cross 
of Christ can bear even that burden. Sin is sin, 
and for ever hateful; the wicked, when they die, 
will go to their own place, like Judas; but for 
those that love God, all things, even the crimes of 
the wicked, will work together for good ; and those 
who have run their race with patience, sorrowful, 
yet always rejoicing, looking unto Jesus, the Cap- 
tain and Perfecter of faith, will enter into the joy 
of their Lord, in whose presence is the fullness of 
joy. ‘These things have I spoken unto you (our 
Lord said), that my joy might remain in you, and 
that your joy might be full.’ + 


EASTER SUNDAY. 
The Gospel of the Resurrection. 


“The God of our fathers raised up Jesus, whom ye 
slew and hanged on a tree. Him hath God exalted 
with his right hand to be a Prince and’ a Saviour.’— 
Ac 520- 31, 


The resurrection of Christ is the most challenging 
fact of history. It is a miracle of such tremendous 
quality that all the other miracles of the Gospel 
story pale beside it into insignificance. Time was 
when a preacher on Easter morning would have 
given himself to build up arguments for the truth 
of the Resurrection. And, indeed, there are many 
arguments which could be brought forward. There 
is the argument of the New Testament book. You 
cannot account for this book except by the fact of 
the resurrection of Christ from the dead. And 
there is the argument of the New Testament men. 
You cannot account for Peter and Paul—the 

1W. R. Inge, in Lenten Sermons, 95. 
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difference between the men they were and the men 
they became—except by way of a miracle, and that 
miracle is the miracle of Christ risen. Their whole 
life and personality became what they were be- 
cause their hearts were kindled by the vision of the 
risen Christ, as flame is caught from flame. 

But there is not so much need to-day to argue 
for the Resurrection. The outlook of thinking 
men has widened. Scientific men used to argue 
against it. They used to close up the universe 
against the possibility of God and deny any value 
to spiritual experience outside their own explanation. 
They have given up this line of argument to-day. 
Life is far too wonderful a thing for any man to 
reduce it to a system and cry to faith, ‘ Hands 
off !’ 

What we ought to be concerned about most of 
all, then, to-day, is not the truth of the Resurrec- 
tion fact, but the meaning of it. What tremendous 
power was it that lay behind it? What was it 
that was happening there in that sealed tomb 
from which Christ came forth at last, glorious in 
His risen life? The answer the Bible gives us, 
in phrase after phrase, is just this. It was a creative 
act of God. It was a new revelation of the living 
power of the living God. That, it says to us, is the 
kind of God with whom we have to do. We had 
learned something about Him before. We had 
learned that He is a God of righteousness, of purity, 
of truth—of righteousness and truth so unbending 
that Christ went to His Cross rather than yield one 
iota before the forces of the world. And we had 
learned that He is a God of love. That is the 
message of Calvary. But when Christ rose again 
we learned this, that this Spirit of righteousness 
and love is also the secret of power, able to unlock 
the gates of death, and turn the forces of Nature 
into an instrument of His Will. This is the final 
solution of the discussion we have been having 
these last years about might and right. Now we 
get it clear. They are both one in God. Might 
is right, and right is might, when you strike the 
fountain-head. In the last resort, love and 
righteousness are the only might, the only omni- 
potence. A spirit like that of Jesus holds the key 
to every prison-house of sin and suffering. He taps 
the resources of God by which every stronghold of 
evil which has mocked our puny science with its 
impassive walls is at last overthrown. When He 
steps into the world, a spiritual factor comes into 
play which changes the whole situation. Having 
dominion over sin through His fellowship with God, 
He had found the secret of dominion over disease 
and death. For when evil had done its worst and 
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its storm and passion had gathered all its forces— 
social, military, political, ecclesiastical—to put 
Him to death, the Spirit of love and righteousness 
laid hold of that broken body in a stone-walled 
tomb and became triumphant and glorious in the 
risen Christ. ‘Whom, therefore, they slew and 
hanged on a tree. Him God raised from the dead 
and exalted to be a Prince and a Saviour.’ 

Life would begin to blaze for us with all kinds 
of wonders if only we took time to steep our souls 
in such a vision of God as we find in the Resurrec- 
tion of Jesus. Listen to the apostles as they look 
death in the face. Listen to what they say of it 
because they had seen the glory of God in the face 
of the risen Christ. He hath abolished death— 
made it of no account. For them there was no 
such thing any more. If they had gone to one of 
our churchyards to-day, or to the battlefields of 
Flanders, with all their ‘teeming crosses, row on 
row, what would they have said of it? Would 
they not have said what one of our mystics said of 
a certain city cemetery, when a friend remarked 
to him how full it was becoming, ‘ Full,’ he said, 
‘it is the emptiest place in all England!’ He 
hath abolished death. 

But that did not nearly exhaust the meaning of 
the Resurrection for these disciples. They were 
more interested in life than in death. There is a 
kind of faith in the Resurrection which turns this 
life into a mere vestibule to eternity, a corridor to 
heaven. That was not the way in which the apostles 
looked at it. The Resurrection had*’a meaning 
for life, and it is this. It meant the possibility of a 
new life here and now, a risen life, a new quality 
of being. They saw how the Spirit of God had 
come forth into this broken body and had changed 
it and made of it somehow—all marred and wounded 
as it was—a vehicle of His Spirit. And they said 
to themselves: If this is the God with whom we 
have to do, this new creating God, who lives in the 
risen Christ, what manner of men is it not possible 
for us to be, what manner of life is it not possible 
for us to live, and what manner of things is it not 
possible for us to do, with such a Prince and 
Saviour! The world began to palpitate with all 
kinds of victorious possibilities. Life became 
romantic with adventure. 

There are three great new hopes which rise from 
this Resurrection fact and meet us in our world 
to-day. 

1. The first is a new hope for the individual, the 
hope of resurrection to a new quality of life. As the 
Spirit of God came into that wounded and broken 
body of Christ, cannot the Spirit of God come 
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into our lives, all stained and broken as they are, 
and raise them to a new quality of being—make of 
them, indeed, a new creation ? 

Is it so strange after all? Is it so incredible ? 
The genius of Michael Angelo can take a block of 
marble out of a scrap-heap, spoiled by a bungler 
and cast aside, and turn it into a masterpiece, 
working the very disfigurement into his design ? 
Will the genius of God do less for men than that ? 
Can He not take this nature of ours with all the 
stuff of daily toil and traffic, and make of it the 
medium of a finer life, a life radiant with power 
and peace, springing from man’s inner fount of 
being, where Christ is enthroned as Prince and 
welcomed as Saviour. It is this new life, Christ- 
governed and Christ-created, for which the world 
is looking to us to-day. 

2. In the second place, there is a message of hope 
for the Church. We remember what happened 
at Pentecost ? Pentecost was the corresponding 
miracle in the Church to that which happened when 
God raised Christ from the dead. It was a resur- 
rection. What was it that had happened? The 
Spirit which rose in Jesus had made of that humble 
company the vehicle of His life. The dominant 
note in their minds was an overwhelming and all- 
subduing consciousness of Christ as Lord, raising 
their whole nature to its highest level, in a response 
of victorious energies. 

All that is possible again. It is the eternal 
possibility of such a God abroad in such a world as 
this. It is for that resurrection we are waiting. 
Meanwhile let us cast away all depressions and 
lift up hearts of hope. Let us take a new look 
at God, as He is revealed in the risen Christ, and 
the same response of faith will be awakened ; 
for the faith which makes us mighty is no artificial 
creation of our own resolve. It is the natural 
response to the vision of God we see in the risen 
Jesus. 

3. But can we not go even further and say that 
there is a message here of hope for society, for the 
social order, in which man is bound to man and 
nation to nation? Look back through history 
and what do you see? You see the Spirit of God, 
who is the Spirit of life, seeking some means of 
expression like an artist seeking paint and canvas. 
You see Him make man out of the clay to bear His 
image. You see Him take a race of slaves and 
nurse them into freedom and independence that 
they might reveal His mind and will to the world, 
You see Him coming into the world in Christ, 
revealing Himself and His glory in that life and 
death. You see Him taking new form for His 
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Spirit in the glorified body of the risen Christ. 
You see Him gathering the Church and kindling 
there the flame divine upon the altar of men’s 
committed lives. Is it conceivable that it should 
all end there? Is it conceivable that the process 
should end before the whole social order in which 
man lives with man and nation with nation 
becomes a body for the Spirit of God? What does 
the Resurrection say to us looking on such a world 
as this? Does it not say that there is Power, 
power of infinite love and grace, able to enter this 
world and make it beautiful? There is power of 
love and goodwill, power of truth and brotherhood, 
by which society may be lifted out of its hatreds and 
conflicts into the ways of righteousness and peace. 
When we are at the end of our own resources we 
are only at the beginning of our resources in Him 
who was raised from the dead and exalted to be- 
come a Prince and a Saviour.! 


First SUNDAY AFTER EASTER. 
How to keep in the Way. 


‘This is my commandment, That ye love one an- 
other, as I have loved you.’—Jn 151”. 


1. The devotion to Christ, so glowing and fervent 
in men so different as Simeon and Pusey, has been 
transformed to-day into an intellectual interest 
and admiration of Christ as the most perfect 
human character rather than as a personal Saviour. 
And the new human interest in the Jesus of History 
has led many to look to Him as an Example rather 
than as their Redeemer to whom they owed every- 
thing. And so, many hardly know how to respond 

to such a direction as, ‘Abide in my love.’ And 

yet our Lord evidently attaches great importance 
to it. Happily He tells us how we’ may do it. 
“As I have kept my Father’s commandments and 
abide in his love, [so] if ye keep my commandments 
ye shall abide in my love.’ And again, ‘ This is 
my commandment, That ye love one another.’ 

As we reflect we see how reasonable it is. We 
only learn an art or a virtue by practising it. IfI 
wish to have some sense of an artist’s power in 
painting, I must have some knowledge of drawing 
and colour, and the more I practise the fuller my 
appreciation. And so, if I am to know what love 
is, I must be a lover. There is no other way. 
The selfish son can never realize the unselfishness 
of his mother, nor the selfish wife the love of her 
husband. It is not possible. So Christ is only 
stating a universal law when He says: ‘If ye keep 
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my commandments, which are expressed in love, 
ye will abide in my love.’ Judas never abode in 
Christ’s love because he was governed by self- 
interest, always seeking his own ends. St. John, 
on the other hand, realized it more than any other 
because he had such a warm love for other people. 
And so the saints, like St. Francis of Assisi, St. 
Francois de Sales, St. Vincent de Paul, John Wesley, 
Bishop Patteson, who were all wonderful lovers 
of mankind, had also a remarkable sense of Christ’s 
love for them. As they increased in loving, so 
their sense of being loved developed. It is this 
which explains such difficult expressions as ‘ For- 
give us our sins, for we also forgive every one that is 
indebted to us,’ which means, ‘ Give us a sense of 
forgiveness because we know by experience what 
forgiving means.’ So again: ‘He that loveth his 
brother abideth in the light ’—7.e. he sees love; 
whilst on the other hand, ‘He that loveth not 
abideth in death.’ Again: ‘He that loveth not 
knoweth not God ’—7.e. has no experience of God. 
And why? for ‘God is Love.’ Or again: ‘We 
have passed out of death into life because we love 
the brethren.’ Love in action opens out all the 
faculties that can perceive Divine love. 

It may perhaps be clearer if, taking for granted 
that our Lord is perfect love, a supposition none 
can deny, we believe Him to be radiating this love 
in every direction. He wants every one to believe 
in it. As the Bible says: ‘It is over all His 
creatures.’ He is ever seeking to transfer His 
thought of it to our minds. But transference of 
thought, as we now know, is limited by the nature 
of the person to whom it would transfer itself. 

2. Let us inquire what this love of others means, 
and how it shows itself. Our Lord explains it for 
us in the words that follow. They are gathered out 
of His own experience, and show the way in which 
He loved, for He is our Example. ‘This is my 
commandment, That ye love one another, as I have 
loved you.’ 

(1) Breadth—There was no narrowness in His 
love. The general principles are gathered from such 
teaching as, ‘ If ye love them which love you, what 
thank have ye? Do not even the publicans the 
same?’ ‘Which of these three, thinkest thou, 
proved neighbour unto him that fell among thieves ? 
And he said, He that showed mercy on him. And 
Jesus said, Go, and do thou likewise.’ These 
show that His love was as wide as humanity itself. 
It made no distinction. Rich, poor, Samaritan, 
Roman, Jew, all came within the embrace of His 
love. They were all neighbours, all the children 
of His Father, all cared for. 
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St. Francis embracing the leper, Bishop Patteson 
with his arms around his beloved Melanesian boys, 
Mary Slessor bursting with affection for her African 
sisters, are not isolated pictures. They have learnt 
to love the whole world, poor and rich, ignorant 
and wise, educated and uneducated. Do we ask 
what thank have they? They have learnt by 
experience the width of Christ’s love and know in 
their own love to others what a Lover He is to 
themselves. 

(2) Self-sacrifice——Perhaps no words have been 
more frequently quoted or emblazoned on memorial 
tablets and monuments than those quoted here: 
‘Greater love hath no man than this, that a man 
lay down his life for his friends.’ If they seem im- 
possible to us who read them, they were judged 
possible and actual for those thousands, whom we 
commemorate in all lands, who left home and every- 
thing that they might bring liberty to those who 
were oppressed. Yes, but war is a call. How can 
we feel the same emotion now it is over? How 
can we recover the same high purpose and be stirred 
by the same spirit of self-sacrifice ? There is only 
one way, and that is by regarding the world as 
Christ did. To Him it represented the same 
features of oppression and high-handed tyranny 
that we saw in Belgium. ‘I am come,’ He said, 
‘to change all that, to proclaim deliverance to the 
captives and liberty to them that are bruised. 
I am come to give the oil of joy for ashes and the 
spirit of praise for the garment of heaviness.’ 
And so He called His friends about Him and told 
them to go out everywhere and tell of their freedom. 
Liberty was His gospel. 

Still the appeal goes forth. From the dark 
continent of Africa there comes the cry for deliver- 
ance from the bondage of fear. And from India 
there is even a louder and more imperative cry 
from the twenty millions of child widows who, 
from no fault of their own, are made the despised 
drudges, of their families. But, besides all this. 
there are nearer needs than those which are so 
evident in heathen lands. There are the slaves of 
drink, lust, and convention — men and women 
who are bound by fetters more galling and more 
difficult to break than the chains found in the slave 
gang; they, too, are waiting deliverance, and it 
rests upon those who know the love of Christ and 
believe in His power to take their part in giving 
them freedom. If we make an effort to do this, 
Christ’s love, as He sees our endeavour, presses 
out to us. 

(3) Friendship.— I have called you friends.’ 
It is not only pity for the condition of the world 
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that leads man to follow Christ in His great ad- 
venture, but the sense of friendship. ‘We are 
doing this for our friends ’—that was the spirit of 
the war. To love as our Lord did is to help forward 
personally or through others the education and 
development of all those whom He has emanci- 
pated. There is no greater work than this, and 
none that inspires more joy. The consequences 
we leave in His hands whose school it is. ‘I 
may not see the results,’ said General Armstrong, 
who did more to educate and uplift the negroes of 
the Southern States than any other ; ‘ but the fun 
of life is in action, not results.’ 

(4) Disinterestedness. — Christ’s love differs as 
much from ordinary love in its disinterestedness 
as in its friendliness and unselfishness. Immensely 
great as the redemption of the world was, our Lord 
would never sacrifice the character of His workers 
for it. He states His aim by saying first: ‘ Ye 
did‘‘not choose me, but I chose you’—+.e. ‘It 
was not because you came flocking round me 
that I put you into my work, because you 
showed inclination, interest, or desire for my 
service, but because I loved you and wanted to 
make something of you. I appointed you that 
you should bear fruit and that your fruit should 
abide.’ 

With many ardent workers there is often jealousy 
lest those who are working under them should show 
gifts and powers superior to their own. Great 
leaders will sometimes prefer to have associated 
with them followers of a distinctly lower power than 
themselves. They are probably quite unconscious 
of it, but in Christ’s eyes it is a fatal disparagement 
of their work. They have failed to catch His 
spirit, which ever regarded the development of 
His associates as His first aim. 

Now this is a rough sketch of the kind of way 
in which Christ would have us obey His commands 
and so abide in His love. There is no question that 
in so doing we know and feel Christ’s love to our- 
selves. The sacrifice it entails reveals His sacri- 
fice; the patience it involves makes us realize 
something of His patience ; the thought it demands 
speaks of His thoughtfulness. We know He is 
infinitely more to us than we are to those we try — 
to help, and so by our very efforts we realize His 
relationship. And the sense of His love to us which 
we learn in that way reacts upon our life of service. 
So we get joy every way. Joy from His thought 
of us, and joy from the ever-increasing companion- 
ship which service reveals.1 

1G. H. S. Walpole, The Undiscovered Country and 
the Way to It, 134. 
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SECOND SUNDAY AFTER EASTER. 


Thomas, 


‘The other disciples therefore said unto him, We 
have seen the Lord. But he said unto them, Except 
I shall see in his hands the print of the nails, and put 
my finger into the print of the nails, and thrust my 
hand into his side, I will not believe.’—Jn 207°. 


There is a statue of St. Thomas by the great 
sculptor, Thorwaldsen. It shows a man grave 
and thoughtful in mien and bearing ; in his hand 
he carries a measuring-line. Something very like 
that figure Thomas must have been; it makes 
satisfyingly complete the fragmentary segments of 
the character revealed in the Gospels. Certainly 
the measuring-line is correct. No device carried 
by any of the saints, as art portrays them, is more 
apposite than that measuring-line. In religion 
Thomas was a measurer, not a mystic; not a 
lyrical, but a logical spirit. Of him are Longfellow’s 
lines true and exact : 


We have not wings, we cannot soar ; 
But we have feet to scale and climb 
By slow degrees, by more and more. 


It is in the Fourth Gospel that we find the material 
for a character-study of Thomas. Very precious 
to us are those passages which the Holy Spirit 
moved St. John to inscribe in his Gospel, so that 
St. Thomas should emerge from the shadows that 
beset him elsewhere, and with brotherly hand 
and understanding heart guide and support his 
brethren to-day. One is the passage in which 
Thomas ‘the doubter’ volunteered for service 
when those of an ampler faith hung back. Another 
is the passage in which Thomas broke out with his 
frank confession of dubiety and ignorance of the 
doctrine of Christ. The third is the moving episode, 
which St. John preserves in this twentieth chapter, 
of St. Thomas’s abrupt and tenacious doubt of the 

-Redeemer’s Resurrection life. 

1. His Loyalty and Cowrage.—There is first the 
incident that occurred on the way to Bethany, 
where Lazarus had died. The apostolic band hung 
back. They sensed danger ahead; it might be 
death for themselves. Peter hung back; that 
robust and evangelical believer did not like the look 
of it. John hung back ; the mystical and ecstatic 
believer did not feel easy about the venture into 
that perilous country ahead. But Thomas steod 
forward to go. It was Thomas, the critical disciple, 
who could reason out and weigh the danger most 
surely of them all, who advanced to his Leader 
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and, turning on the others, cried, ‘Come along, 
we will die with Him.’ 

There is courage and cold, firm vigour in that 
act. There are men and women who lack the 
soaring faith and buoyant expression of it that 
others have that yet are seen in the forefront of 
forlorn hopes and enduring the brunt of the ding- 
dong war. Not for them the joy mystical, nor the 
trumpeting confidence of those who have no doubt 
at all of the manifestation of God among men ; 
they are but feeling their way after this mysterious 
Nazarene. They cannot explore the resplendent 
titles the Church has inscribed above Him; they 
are puzzled by Paul; they are mazed by John; 
they feel at a loss almost anywhere in the New 
Testament except in the Sermon on the Mount, 
where Christ speaks ‘ plainly’ as to men who have 
to foot out the miles, and climb the hills, albeit 
the peaks seem inaccessible. Christ as their 
teacher! No more. But all that is in them is 
in the grip of it, and into all they do they put 
it all ! 

2. His Honesty.—Again, let us thank St. John 
for revealing Thomas to us as unafraid of con- 
fessing his ignorance of the meaning of Christ’s 
own doctrine. Christ said: I am going home to 
prepare a place for you, and whither I go, ye know, 
and the way ye know.’ Thomas saith unto him, 
‘Lord, we know not whither thou goest, and how 
can we know the way?’ As like as not the others 
shared the ignorance of Thomas, but they had not 
his unfearing and straightforward mind. 

Consider the good guidance and the good cheer 
this episode affords. He is a bold man among us 
who says he sees all plain in the engagement of 
Providence with the sons of earth. In many 
instances, this is our secret, unrevealed to any. 
But sometimes we utter it. We confess gloud 
that we are at a loss with God and His Christ. 
What is to be done? The temptation is to slur 
the problem for the man who speaks with Thomas’s 
speech, to try to mollify the interrogation of 
Thomas with customary generalities about the 
woe (bereavement, failure, or other mysterious 
dispensations) being ‘God’s will, ‘the hand of 
God’s hidden love,’ or the like. 

There is only one thing to do. Go down on our 
knees and make our complaint to Christ Himself. 
Challenge Him with the vexation of our soul. 
Behind our closed eyelids view the Son of God 
as He sits on the hill*of Beatitudes and speaks ; 
again, as He stoops in the Garden, shrinking from 
the ‘ cup,’ and then claiming it back from the hand 
of God His Father ; again, as He hangs upon the 
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Cross, crying of dereliction, and then recovering 
His soul as He resigns Himself to the hands of God 
in the dark; again, as He mounts on Olivet in 
the radiance of His celestial body, and says, ‘ Lo, 
I am with you alway, to the end of the world.’ So 
set ourselves before Christ, and lay our woe or 
our perplexity before Him, measure by measure, 
mood by mood. Before we have made our count 
complete, a Spirit will so have come upon our spirit, 
that we shall say no more! A mightier thing shall 
have come to us than a logical plan of the problems 
which entangled us. 

It is as though I were told by one of whom I 
asked my path over the hills and far away, ‘ There 
is a map of sorts of that country, but you shall 
have to make your own survey’; while another 
said, ‘I have been there, and I will go with you.’ 
That wayfarer is Christ. Nay, He is more than 
that ! He is what He avowed Himself to Thomas : 
Himself the Way. 

3. His Doubt.—On Easter Day, when Jesus 
appeared to the disciples, Thomas was not with 
his colleagues ; during the week they sought him 
out, and told him what had occurred. Thomas, 
however, bluntly replied: ‘Except I shall see in 
his hands the print of the nails, and put my finger 
into the print of the nails, and thrust my hand 
into his side, I will not believe.’ That was the kind 
of man Thomas was. His was the logical type of 
mind. He wanted hard facts. But it is often 
forgotten that neither did the others believe with- 
out evidence. How did Mary Magdalene believe ? 
Did she believe without convincing evidence ? 
No. On her way to the grave in the early morning, 
Mary, like the other women, expected to find our 
Lord’s body; then, when she found that the 
tomb was empty, she assumed that the body had 
been removed ; and Mary did not believe that 
Jesus had risen until she recognized something 
familiar in the tone of His voice. Again, take the 
case of the two disciples on the road to Emmaus. 
Did they believe without convincing evidence ? 
No. On the road they took Jesus to be a stranger ; 
not even His discourse on prophecy was enough 
to open their eyes ; and the Lord rebuked them for 
their unbelief. Again, take the case of the ten 
disciples. Did they accept the testimony of others ? 
No. They dismissed the women’s story as an 
“idle tale.’ 

But, true though that is, there were two special 
hindrances to Thomas’s belief in the reappearing 
of his Lord. 

(1) The first was that mind of his that desired 
connected reasonings, visible and traceable as 
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are the veins and muscles of the organized body. 
When he was told that Jesus Christ had gone forth 
from that tight tomb, his mind stiffened and drew 
back as a man might on the verge of a fluent quag- 
mire. ‘ Risen?’ he asked: ‘from what, as what, 
to what?’ He ran the question through all the 
categories by which his mind was regulated, and 
found none fit it. 

Many a mind in our own day is set in this mould, 
and Easter for them is obscured and blocked by 
the incredibility of a dead body’s rising from the 
swathed and frigid grave. But this is to miss nine- 
tenths of the evidence. It is to remain deaf and 
blind to St. Paul’s corroboration of the chief com- 
plaint ; for, said he, ‘ flesh and blood cannot in- 
herit the kingdom of God.’ It is to pass by that 
resurrection of the Apostles’ confidence, their 


resurgent zeal and triumphant activity, which leap ~ 


up like flaming wings at the point where the narra- 
tive has sunk to ashes. It blinks the unmistakable 
statements that the Lord Christ appeared in such 
a form that the environment of space and matter 
was somehow transcended. ‘The reality of which 
His resurrection assures us is not that of this life, 
but of another life transcending this.’ 

But let it be said again, the reality of this Re- 
surrection is something other than can be resolved 
by a machine that registers the weight of a man’s 
body, or by a measuring-line, of which one end is 
laid in a grave and the other extended into the im- 
material realm. The fire of Pentecost fuses such 
a machine and leaves its register incapable. Life 
can only be explained by life; the life that so 
surged in Peter and the Eleven, that they emerged 
from their renegade disloyalty and cowardice to 
fill the city square with the trumpets of a new 
kingdom, has one explanation, and one only, and 
that is a Life of God which could not be holden of 
death. 

(2) Thomas hindered himself in the belief in the 
reappearing of his Lord by forsaking the company 
of his fellow-disciples in the time of silence and 
seeming dereliction; and because he so forsook 
their patient and mutual assembly, the revelation 
of the risen Christ passed him by. 

There 1s a message here from the experience of 
St. Thomas of old! If the doubter hies him from 
the company in which he formerly met with Christ, 
he turns his back on the way by which Christ 
returns ! Abide by the Company! However un- 
inspired it may now appear, however arid its forms 
and ceremonies, however savourless the hymns, how- 
ever vacant its homilies. 


But let a man put himself _ 


under orders to maintain his place in the muster, 


. 
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above all, to drive through his hard and inflexible 
thoughts with the ploughshare of prayer, and, as 
the minister who leads the worship prays, say, 
“This is my prayer ; I insist that it is my prayer !’ 
Remember what Francis of Sales says in one place 
of ‘ spiritual dryness’: ‘ Blessed Angela de Foligno 
says that the prayer which is most acceptable to 
God is that which we make by force and con- 
straint, the prayer to which we apply ourselves not 
for any relish we find in it, nor by inclination, but 
purely to please God ; to which our will carries us 
against our inclinations, violently forcing its way 
through the midst of the dryness and repugnance 
which oppose it.’ ? 


THIRD SUNDAY AFTER EASTER. 


The Lamb of God. 


“ Behold the Lamb of God, which taketh away the 
sin of the world.’—Jn 1%, 


For many years before John the Baptist came 
preaching in the wilderness of Judea the term 
‘Lamb’ had been widely used in Jewish circles 
as a description of the promised and expected 
Messiah ; it is found, not only in the Old Testament, 
but also in other Jewish books ;. and from these 
books it passed into the New Testament. First, 
John the Baptist applied it to Christ ; secondly, 
St. Peter used it, not only in his speech at Jeru- 
salem, but also in his first Epistle, where he calls 
Jesus “the Lamb without blemish and without 
spot’; thirdly, John the Seer uses it twenty- 
nine times in his Revelation; and, putting all 
these passages together, and comparing them 
_ carefully with each other, we find that the term 
‘lamb’ symbolizes, not meekness and gentleness, 
but three entirely different ideas. First, it was a 
symbol of power; secondly, it was a symbol of 
knowledge; and, thirdly, it was a symbol of 
_ sacrifice. 

1. The Lamb as a Symbol of Power.—In the past, 
scholars have generally hesitated between two 
kindredi deas. Some, for example Dean Alford, 
thought that John was referring to Isaiah’s famous 
description of the suffering servant, ‘ He is led as a 
lamb to the slaughter.’ In this passage the leading 
idea is that the Messiah—or, perhaps, as some 
scholars think, the Jewish nation—will be a meek 
and gentle sufferer ; and John, therefore, meant to 
indicate that, just as the lamb is led meekly to the 
slaughter, so Jesus, submitting to the will of God, 
would allow Himself to be crucified. Others, 

1A, Boyd Scott, The Twelve Take Stock of Us, 86. 
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however, for example Marcus Dods, hold a slightly 
different opinion. John, they say, was thinking 
about the Old Testament sacrificial system; he 
was thinking either of the paschal lamb or of the 
lamb offered daily at the morning and evening 
sacrifice; and John, therefore, they think, was 
teaching the doctrine that, just as the lamb in the 
Jewish ritual was supposed to bear the sins of the 
people, so our Lord, on Good Friday, bore our sins 
in His own body on the tree. 

In The Days of His Flesh, David Smith combines 
these two ideas. John, he says, conceived of the 
Messiah ‘as a sin-bearer, led like a lamb to the 
slaughter.’ For two reasons, however, this inter- 
pretation is improbable. First, there is no other 
indication that John considered meekness a great 
virtue ; and secondly, there is no other indication 
that he predicted the Crucifixion. No such ideas 
are found in his sermons as reported by the Synop- 
tists. In those sermons John describes our Lord, 
not as a sufferer, but as a conqueror. ‘ He,’ said 
John, ‘has the winnowing fan in His hand. He 
will separate the good from the evil; He will 
gather the wheat into His garner, and burn the 
chaff with unquenchable fire; He will baptize 
with the Holy Spirit and with fire.’ In all these 
phrases the leading conception is power ; and that 
is also the leading conception in the title ‘ Lamb of 
God.’ By calling Jesus the Lamb of God, John 
meant, first and foremost, that Jesus would possess 
Divine power. 

In order to understand the whole situation, 
we must remember that, in addition to the Old 
Testament, the Jews, in the time of Christ, read 
many other popular books; among these were 
‘The Secrets of Enoch,’ ‘The Testimony of 
Joseph,’ and ‘The Testimony of the Twelve 
Patriarchs’ ; and the point for us to notice is that 
in these books the term ‘lamb’ is generally used 
to describe, not a meek sufferer bearing the sins 
of others, but some great military hero or con- 
queror. David, who slew Goliath, is called a lamb ; 
Judas Maccabeeus, the hammer, is called a lamb ; 
John Hyrcanus, the patriotic leader of a forlorn 
hope, is called a lamb; and so much was this last 
hero admired that many regarded him as the 
Messiah. We come here to a most remarkable 
fact. With us the lamb is a symbol of meekness. 
With the Jews, however, the term ‘lamb’ sym- 
bolized, not meekness, but power. In order to 
make the meaning perfectly clear, they described 
some of the leaders as possessing horns; Judas 
Maccabeeus, for example, is called a lamb with a 
great horn ; in the Book of Enoch the Maccabean 
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leaders are described as ‘horned lambs’; and, 
finally, in the Book of Revelation, John calls our 
Lord Himself the ‘ Lamb with seven horns,’ mean- 
ing that He is the omnipotent monarch. What, 
then, did John the Baptist mean when he called 
Jesus ‘the Lamb of God’? He meant that Jesus 
would be the triumphant Messiah. Jesus, he says, 
will be far greater than David; Jesus will be a 
greater leader than Judas Maccabeus ; Jesus will 
overcome all the forces of evil. 

2. The Lamb as a Symbol of Wisdom.—In addi- 
tion to possessing seven horns—the symbol of 
perfect power—the Lamb also possesses seven 
eyes. As the horn is the syntbol of power, so the 
eye is the symbol of wisdom and knowledge ; and, 
therefore, when St. John says that Christ possesses 
seven eyes, he means, not only that He is a Divine 
teacher, possessing a perfect knowledge of God 
and of His holy will, but also that He understands 
all the mysteries of the universe, and can even see 
into the future. Once more St. John is expanding 
an old Jewish idea. According to the prophet 
Isaiah, the Messiah would be filled with the spirit 
of wisdom and understanding ; the term ‘lamb’ 
was applied by the Jews both to the prophet 
Samuel and to Solomon; even the woman of 
Samaria expected that the Messiah would be able 
to tell all things; and, therefore, when John the 
Baptist described Jesus as the Lamb of God, he 
probably meant to indicate that He would possess 
supernatural knowledge. But John the Seer, 
in Revelation, means much more than, this. He 
means that the knowledge and wisdom possessed 
by the Lamb are exactly the same as the knowledge 
and wisdom possessed by God. The phrase about 
the seven eyes is borrowed from the Old Testa- 
ment. In Zec 4° we read about the seven eyes of 
the Lord that ‘run to and fro through the whole 
earth.’ What does Zechariah mean when he 
says that God has seven eyes? He means that 
God is omniscient. What, then, does St. John 
mean when he says that. the Lamb has seven 
eyes? He means that the risen and ascended 
Christ is omniscient. 

3. The Lamb as a Symbol of Sacrifice—By what 
means, it may be asked, did Jesus become possessed 
of His omnipotence and omniscience ? 

According to the author of the Book of Revela- 
tion, Jesus became all-powerful and all-wise, not by 
means of physical force, and not even by means of 
strenuous intellectual endeavour, but by means of 
His life and death of perfect love, perfect sacrifice, 
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perfect surrender, perfect devotion to the good of 
others. Love and surrender made Him all-power- 
ful; love and surrender made Him all-wise. But 
what, it may be asked, does St. John mean when 
he says that the Lamb was slain from the founda- 
tion of the world? (Rev 13%). He means that 
love and self-surrender are an essential and eternal 
element in the nature of God the Father. On the 
field of human history that love was manifested 
specially on Good Friday ; in reality it existed from 
the beginning. Love, he says, can manifest itself 
only by means of sacrifice; love can only prove 
its existence by the willingness to suffer for others ; 
love, therefore, from the beginning, designed both 
the Incarnation and the Cross. 

How does the Lamb take away Sin? To this 
question there is only one answer of much practical 
value. Let us return to the meaning of ‘ Lamb of 
God,’ and note the fundamental distinction between 
the principles of Jesus and the principles of modern 
society. In modern society man seeks power by 
means of force and cunning; Jesus gained His 
power by revealing the truth about God to men, 
and by living and dying on their behalf. And 
Jesus saves us from our sins by inspiring us with 
His own spirit, and conforming us to His own 
image. As long as a man seeks power by mere force 
and cunning, he is an enemy both of God and of 
man; and only by seeking the truth and serving 
others-is any man entitled to gain power. Truth 
and love are the two greatest things in the world ; 
truth and love are what humanity needs; truth 
and love are the only genuine passports to power. 
In her sketch of Dr. James Hinton, author of 
The Mystery of Pain, Mrs. Havelock Ellis says 
that early in life he made a profound discovery. 
He discovered that he could never be happy unless 
he gave his mind to the search for truth and his life 
to the service of others. Each evening, in his 
study, he tried to discover the truth ; each morn- 
ing, on his rounds, he was serving others ; and thus. 
he became a great and good power. Let us take 
Dr. Hinton as an example; and what happened 
in his case may also happen with us. By searching 
for the truth, and by living for others, he, aided 
by the Holy Spirit,-became a practical mystic ; 
and practical mystics are the men most needed in 
these critical days. Dedicate thy mind to the 
search for truth; dedicate thy life to the service 
of others; and God Himself will make thee a 
follower of the Lamb of God.t 

1]. E. Hutton, The Downfall of Satan, 145. 
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Baba’iom and EGristianity:; ot, Tbe Religion of 
‘The Splendour of God.’ 


By THE REVEREND T. CRoUTHER GorpDon, D.F.C., B.D., PirLocury. 


ONE night, not very long ago, I was walking along 
a street in Haifa, and the glory of the Eastern night 
was shining down, when, lifting my eyes to the 
heights of Carmel, a clear white light shone forth 
from high up the side of the mountain. It was 
an exceptionally brilliant electric lamp, fixed on 
top of a flat building, and the beam shot across 
the Bay of Akka, and met half-way the light that 
streamed from a house on the outskirts of Akka. 
The first light was streaming from the Tomb of 
Abdu’l-Baha’. The second shone from the Prison 
and Tomb of his father, Baha’u’llah. Out of the 
star-spangled sky the light burst forth through the 
dim darkness, and in like manner, out of the gloom 
of the grovelling Arab life, out of the blankness of 
Syrian thought, dawns forth the faith of ‘The 
Splendour of God.’ For here in Haifa is the 
centre of a new ‘ism.’ Slowly but surely the 
number of the Baha’is is increasing, and in Persia 
and America and in Britain the followers of this new 
faith can be numbered by the million. It is worth 
while for men who are interested in religion to pay 
some attention to the movement. 

Who was the founder of this new faith ? Strange 
to say, it began with all the portents of a fresh 
Christianity. It had a John the Baptist. Mirza 
Ali Mohammed, a youth of twenty-four, began to 
announce in 1844 in Persia that he was the ‘ Bab,’ 
or Gate, that prepared the way for a still greater 
prophet from God. This greater spirit would 
bring in the new era that was about to dawn. And 
yet so very narrow were the Muslims of Persia, that 
the hand of persecution never left the Bab; and, 
though he proclaimed a spirit of love and union 
and righteousness, he came to a martyr’s death in 
Tabriz in 1850. Like the fiery John, his course was 
short and sharp and rough, but he left his greater 
spirit among his disciples. 

The ‘Splendour,’ in fact, was two years older 
than his forerunner. He had the best blood of 
Persia coursing in his veins, but it was now mellowed 
and matured into the spirit of the liberal heart. 
But liberal heart or no, he soon entered the valley 
of malice, and suffered for what he believed to be 
right. His life in Teheran was made insupportable, 
and with some followers he was removed to Baghdad. 
Like Christ he found a long time in the soothing 


silence of the desert an urgent need. Returning to 
Baghdad after two years, so charged was his soul 
with wisdom and grace that the old city was stirred, 
and to avoid turmoil the King of Persia had to 
arrange his transference to Constantinople. This 
was in 1863. On the outskirts of Baghdad was a 
beautiful garden, the pride of Najib Pasha, and 
here the ‘Splendour’ lingered for some days till 
his caravan was ready, and here he cheered his 
dejected followers by the news that he himself and 
none other was the ‘ Baha’u’llah,’ ‘ The Splendour 
of God.’ It is typical of the new spirit that such 
glad words should fall on men’s ears in the glory 
and beauty of a garden. Somehow one feels the 
grace and charm of the new era coming down through 
the flowers. Visit the tombs of both the great 
leaders and the scent of pure white blossoms carries 
to the brain the fragrance of Paradise. It cannot 
be other. It is the ethos of the faith. And it is 
very alluring. But there in that sweet Persian 
garden the departing exile struck joy and fervour 
into drooping hearts. The secret was told that 
‘ The Splendour of God’ was treading the soil of our 
common earth, and his men felt it good to be alive. 

So across the desert to Europe he was taken, 
but even in Europe the power of a holy life was 
too much to combat, and at last a safe and secluded 
prison was found in Akka. From 1868 till his 
death this caged spirit made his prison a very 
paradise, for men came to him from all parts and 
sat at his feet for the soothing of his words and the 
sublimity of his faith. Yet still the dogged spirit 
of the world hunted him down, and he and his 
kind had few comforts about them. But finally 
it sunk upon even the spirit of bigotry that no 
danger lurked here, and he was allowed to live in a 
house on the outskirts of Akka, and there in the 
shade of trees he lived, and still lies there in his 
silent tomb. Treading on borrowed ground, for 
he had passed the allotted span of threescore years 
and ten, he died in 1892, leaving behind him no less 
than half a million hearts that gave him full 
allegiance. 

But if he was different from the Christ in living 
to a good round age, he was different also in leaving 
behind him a son who carried on the spirit of the 
message. His son took the title of ‘The Servant 
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of the Splendour,’ and, armed with the full cre- 
dentials of deputed authority and intimate experi- 
ence of the leadership, he never wavered from 
carrying on the teaching of his father, and he 
spread the cause by repeated visits to Europe and 
America. He claimed the full authority of his 
father, and he alone was able to interpret his 
writings when any doubt arose. But there was no 
arrogance in the son. Even more than the father, 
he showed that grace and charm, that breadth of 
sympathy and deep human love that went to the 
utmost limit in the service of the world. At first 
some disappointed sycophants brought false charges 
against him, and induced the Turkish Government 
to restrict his liberty, but by 1908 he was again 
a free man. By ro1z he had addressed large 
audiences in London and Paris, and in the following 
year he was putting the claims of the new faith 
before American hearers, ever stressing the alluring 
ethic, and screening the dogmatic side of the religion 
in the beautiful mysticism of Oriental language. 
Then came the War, and, though a Muslim of the 
Shi’ah sect, he wrought hard to cultivate the land 
about Tiberias. In this way he saved many from 
starvation. His life during these days was one 
constant effort after the welfare of others, and so 
unselfish were his motives, so potent his influence 
for good, that he was honoured with a Knighthood 
of the British Empire. His death in 1921 evoked 
tokens of universal admiration. 

And again, the movement is not without its 
leader, for the eldest grandson of the.‘ Servant of 
the Splendour’ is the acknowledged head of the 
new faith, and to-day is propagating its tenets with 
undiminished zeal. 

But what are these tenets ? What new revela- 
tion has this prophet given? What fresh con- 
ception of God has he flung forth out of the travail 
of his spiritual strife? Coming as the new faith 
does out of the heart of Islam, it is not surprising 
that it lays down the Unity of God as its primal 
tenet. There is One God. But what is more 
interesting is the other tenet that there is only one 
religion. Each religious leader has taught his faith 
to meet the needs of his age, but at bottom all 
religions are the same. There is and can be only 
one religion. The differences in religion are ex- 
plained by the peculiar needs of each age, and every 
religion has done something to lift humanity. And 
because we are moving from age to age, and be- 
cause truth is infinite, there can be no final revela- 
tion. Religion consists in revering all the prophets. 
In his last Will and Testament the Founder says 
of religions, ‘Lo! All are of God.’ There is a 
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third unity that lies at the basis of Baha’ism, 
and completes it, and it is the Unity of Mankind. 
We are all brothers. ‘Glory is not his who loves 
his country, but his who loves his kind.’ ‘ Ye must 
be as one soul in many bodies,’ says the Founder in 
another place. Not only are men brothers one 
of another, but men and women are equal. There 
is no superiority of men over women in this new 
faith. And this, viewed, as it ought to be, in the 
Muslim background, is a very bold tenet to hold. 
I remember having a conversation with Madame 
Jellal, the sister of the present leader, Shoghi 
Effendi, one lovely summer morning in her house 
in Haifa. We two were the only ones in the room, 
and we spoke without reserve of the points of the 
faith, she without her Muslim veil, and I with 
uncovered head. It was a daring thing for her 
to do in the midst of so many fanatical Muslims. 
But it was a tenet of her faith. The unity of 
mankind deals the death-blow to all prejudices, 
religious, racial, and class. ‘The ignorant one is 
not to be despised because he lacks knowledge. 
He must be trained, treated, educated, and assisted 
in love.’ 

Although there is a strong appeal in Baha’ism 
to the finer emotions, there is likewise an appeal to 
the higher intelligence. The search after Truth is 
imperative. Faith is good, but it must have reason 
as its other wing, for only thus can the bird of 
humanity fly. ‘It cannot fly with one wing alone. 
If it tries to fly with the one wing of religion alone, it 
will land in the slough of superstition, and if it 
tries to fly with the wing of science alone, it will 
end in the dreary bog of materialism.’ And just 
because of this sweep of the intellect the Founder 
of the faith saw far into the international problems 
that were arising. He openly proclaimed the need 
for a League of Nations, and he clamoured in- 
sistently for an international language such as 
Esperanto. The training of the intellect, he 
preached, was of prime importance, not so much in 
science and the arts as in the facts and messages 
of the prophets, for the prophets are “ the greatest 
educators of mankind.’ Baha’u’llah says in his 
Tablet of Tajalliyat, ‘To acquire knowledge is in- 
cumbent upon all, but of those sciences which may 
profit the people of the earth, and not such as begin 
in mere words, and end in mere words.’ 

A message too lies in Baha’ism for the modern 
world of industry. The old pagan doctrine of 
‘ laborare est orare’ is revived. Work is a religious 
duty. ‘The Servant of the Splendour’ says: 
‘In the Baha’i cause arts, sciences, and all crafts 
are counted as worship. The man who makes 
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a piece of notepaper to the best of his ability, 
conscientiously, concentrating all his forces on 
perfecting it, is giving praise to God. Leaving 
aside the question of whether this is new or old, no 
one can dispute that the message is needed. An- 
other theme in industry was touched on by Abdu’l- 
Baha, when he visited Paris. ‘The arrangements 
of the circumstances of the people must be such 
that poverty will disappear. We see amongst us 
men who are overburdened with riches on the one 
hand, and on the other those unfortunate ones who 
starve with nothing. This condition of affairs is 
wrong and must be remedied. . . . The rich must 
give of their abundance ; they must soften their 
hearts and cultivate a passionate intelligence, 
taking thought for those sad ones who are suffering 
from lack of the very necessities of life.’ In America 
he made a strong appeal for the Abolition of In- 
dustrial Slavery. Arbitration is the secret. 

And yet this new form of the world religion, 
attentive as it is to the needs of the modern world, 
remains true to the deepest religious temper, for on 
no point is it more insistent than that of holiness. 
The one need of man is devotion to God. The 
full impetus of Persian mysticism is felt in all 
the classics of the Baha’i faith. In his Words of 
Wisdom, the Founder says: 


“The source of all good is trust in God, submission 
to His command, and contentment with His Holy 
Will and Pleasure. 

“ The essence of religion is to testify to that which 
the Lord hath revealed, and follow that which He hath 
ordained in His mighty Book. 

“ The essence of love is for man to turn his heart to 
the Beloved One and sever himself from all else but 
Him, and desire naught save that which is the desire of 
his Lord.’ ; 


It is clearly represented that God was revealing 
new truth through the Founder and his son, and the 
works which he has left are evidence of God’s will. 
While the Baha was in Baghdad in a.p. 1857, there 
was revealed to him from God the book of ‘ Hidden 
Words.’ The purest mysticism comes out in the 
following quotations : 


“In My love is thy happiness, and in communion 
with Me is thy paradise.’ 

“If My will thou seekest regard not thine own, so 
shalt thou die in Me, and I live in thee.’ 

“Wert thou to run through the wilderness of 
Infinity, and speed throughout the plains of Heavens, 
thou shalt find no rest save in obedience to Our 
command and humbleness before Our Face.’ 

“The sincere lover longs for suffering, even as the 
rebel craves for forgiveness, and the sinner prays for 
mercy.’ 
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‘Hast thou ever heard of the Beloved and the 
stranger dwelling in the same heart? Then send away 
the stranger that the Beloved may enter into His 
abode.’ 


The machinery of the revelations is interesting. 
The messages that came to the prophet were read 
from Tablets ‘ preserved behind the veil of divine 
protection.’ There is continually throughout the 
writings the use of the plural of majesty, which is 
one of the features of the Koran itself. And ever 
and again, to one who knows the original of the 
Koran, there is a kind of conscious imitation. 
Little wonder that the orthodox Muslim refused 
to tolerate such revelations. But whether the 
machinery is like that of the Koran or not, we 
ought not to blind ourselves to the very pure re- 
ligion that breathes through each thought of the 
leaders of Baha’ism. It must rank as the highest 
expression of true faith that has emerged from the 
crass kernel of Islam. 

The Baha, however, was a prophet in the most 
dangerous sense of the term. He did actually 
foretell events. A new age is dawning. He be- 
lieved not only that 


Each age is an age that is dying 
Or one that is coming to birth, 


but that we are standing on the threshold of a new 
stage in the life of humanity. Interpreting his 
father’s prophecy, the Abdu’l-Baha says : 


‘In this marvellous cycle the earth will be trans- 
formed and humanity arrayed in peace and beauty. 
Disputes, quarrels, and murders will be replaced by 
harmony, truth, and concord; among the nations .. . 
love and amity will appear. Universal peace will 
raise its tent in the centre of the earth. Strong and 
weak, rich and poor, antagonistic sects and hostile 
nations, which are like the wolf and the lamb . . . will 
act toward each other with the most complete love, 
friendship, justice, and fairness. The world will be 
filled with science, with the knowledge of the reality 
of the mysteries of beings, and with the knowledge of 
God.’ 


It would be foolish to deny that this new faith 
has many merits. It would be unwise to shut our 
ears to its message for our age. It has a sweet 
morality, and uses no special propaganda. It has 
won many adherents through the power of its 
ethic alone, and it provides the atmosphere for 
fine spiritual culture. But sooner or later one 
must solve the problem, or at least try to solve it, 
of the relation of this Baha’ism to the Christian 
faith, and Dr. Esslemont has made a powerful plea 
for the claims of Baha’ism upon all earnest Chris- 
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tians. From an examination of the New Testa- 
ment he lays down the three positions : 


1. That Christians ought to expect the advent of 
further prophets, both true and false. 

2. That it is incumbent upon Christians to examine 
the claim of any one professing prophethood, 
applying the simple but searching tests laid 
down by Jesus and John. 

3. That if a prophet meets these tests satisfactorily, 
and thus proves his claim, it is a Christian 
duty to turn to him, accept his message 
and obey his instructions. 


The first proposition is arrived at by the twofold 
method of showing, on the one hand, the awfulness 
of treating Baha’ as the Jews treated Christ, and, 
on the other hand, by giving a favourable meaning to 
certain sayings of Christ. It would be a very easy 
matter to show that Jesus claims for Himself a 
unique and unparalleled position as the Son of 
God. According to the New Testament, He was 
‘only begotten.’ But more than this, the heart of 
the gospel is that it meets every need in the human 
heart. Christ satisfies completely. That is what 
has made Christianity so confident. And to say 
that Christians must always be looking for further 
word from God is to say that Jesus Christ has left 
something undone. Christian experience goes to 
show that no further prophet is needed to go beyond 
the teaching of Jesus. No one can keep true to the 
New Testament and hold at the same time that 
another prophet, no matter how beautiful, shares 
with Christ the honour of His unique sonship. 

The second proposition, which does not depend 
on the first, is worth taking on its own merits. 
Let us apply the tests of Jesus. And first we should 
recall that when Jesus refers to prophets, He does 
not refer to His own equals, men who occupy the 
same exalted position as Himself, but He treats 
of those humbler men who have a passing message 
for a passing age, men like Amos and Hosea and 
Isaiah and Micah. This appears in Christ’s refer- 
ence to John, where He says, ‘ But what went ye 
out for tosee? Aprophet? Yea, I say unto you, 
and much more than a prophet.’ i 

Jesus’ first test is that the person shall come 
in His name. This is not the final test, for ‘ many 
shall come in my name, saying, I am Christ ; and 
shall deceive many,’ but it is a good test that 
“every spirit that confesseth that Jesus Christ is 
come in the flesh is of God.’ It is urged that ‘ it 
will not be enough for us to say we accept Christ, 
if we reject those who come after Him in the name 
of the Lord.’ But here there is ambiguity. | If 
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Dr. Esslemont means God by the term ‘ Lord,’ it is 
bad New Testament scholarship. If he means © 
Christ by ‘Lord,’ then patently Baha does not | 
come in the name of Jesus Christ, since he was a | 
follower of Mohammed. 

But the essential claim to prophethood lies, | 
one would imagine, in the modern application of | 
the message. There is always this note of novelty | 
in prophecy. It is for the times. But what is 
there in Baha’ism that is not already in Christianity ? 
To be quite frank, I cannot find one single item in | 
its programme that differs from the message of | 
Christianity that is being given from thoughtful | 
minds. Arbitration, the spirit of humanity, the 
equality of men and of sex, the claim of each man 
to realize himself, education for all, social problems— 
the need for piety, what new thing is there in these 
that we have not got in a much simpler and clearer 
form in Christianity ? 
and hectic optimism that talks glibly of universal | 
peace. Not by a mild morality shall the world 
be saved, and when finality is cut off, as it is by 
Baha’ism, the note of conviction departs. Chris- 
tianity has nothing to learn from Baha’ism in the | 
ethical sphere, and has little to learn from its cheap 
and easy evolutionism. Abdu’l-Baha himself says, 
‘ Know that the principles of Christianity and the 
commandments of Baha’u’llah are identical, and 
that their paths are the same.’ And it certainly 
looks as if in his interpretation of his father’s 
religion, the son cast his eye more than once on the 
Christian system. 

But Baha’ism is a sweet and noble religion. 
If it can bring men to a saner view of life, and assist. 
in the disentanglement of modern problems, let it | 
have a wide welcome. It is charged with a winsome 
ethic. It is suffused with a gracious spirit. And 
yet somehow one lacks that living fire of devotion 
to a leader that so dominated those hearts that 
first heard the words, ‘ If any man will come after 
me, let him deny himself, and take up his cross and 
follow me.’ 

The cool and beautiful gardens that surround 
the old prison-house of the ‘ Baha’ in Akka are the 
glory of all his followers, and like him they come 
and sit in the shade of the overspreading trees, 
sheltered from the burning heat of the sun and sand, 
and like him they never think that the gardens are 
watered by an unseen aqueduct stretching for 
many miles under the cool earth, an aqueduct 
built there nineteen hundred years ago. What if, 
after all, these blossoming spirits have been living 
on the unnoticed waters that burst fresh from the 
spirit of Jesus ? 


Nor have we the unhealthy | 


} 


_ verses. 
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Contributions and Comments. 


G Misarrangement in John x. 


No one who has studied this chapter attentively 
can have failed to feel baffled by the inconsequence 
of the thought, especially in vv.7". Thus in v.? 
Jesus is described as the door of the sheep, and in 
the next verse contrasted with the thieves and 
robbers who went before Him. Obviously in v.’ 
He should have been the shepherd, and Moffatt 


7 jesus therefore said again, 

Verily, verily, I say unto you, 

I am the door of the sheep. 
9 By me if any man enter in, he shall be saved, and 
shall go in and go out and shall find pasture. 
I am the good shepherd. 
8 All that came before me are thieves and robbers: 
but the sheep did not hear them. 
The thief cometh not but that he may steal, and 
kill, and destroy: I came that they may have life, 
and may have it abundantly. 
The good shepherd layeth down his life for the 
sheep. 


10 


il 


With these columns before us, it is easy to see 
how the disarrangement arose. Let us imagine 
that an early scribe was copying the first column. 
He wrote v.” correctly. Then having written, 
“I am the door of the sheep’ (’), his eye travelled 
to, ‘ I am the good shepherd,’ led by the similarity 
of the beginning of the sentence; and, thinking 
that that is what he has just written, he continued 
with v.8. But by the time he has written v.8, he 


~ has discovered his mistake, and goes back to the 


verse he has omitted (°). Somewhat at a loss what 
to do, he seeks to restore the connexion by repeat- 
ing some of the last words of v.’, ‘I am the door,’ 
and then he writes v.°. Now that he has repaired 
his error, he goes straight forward with v.1°. But 
the initial mistake caused the omission of the words, 
‘Tam the good shepherd.’ When this is discovered, 
they are inserted at a point where they cause least 
apparent confusion, i.e. before the words, ‘ The 
good shepherd layeth down his life for the sheep.’ 
If this restoration of the text be accepted, the 
whole of the passage from the beginning of the 
chapter is clear. We are told in v.® that the 
‘parable’ of vv.1-> was not understood. Jesus is 
enlarging on this parable in v.” and the following 
And our restoration shows that He makes 


clear two points that were mentioned in vv.!*, 


reads ‘Shepherd’ instead of ‘ Door,’ with the 
Sahidic. But Moffatt’s correction does not go to 
the root of the difficulty, and he is obliged to put 
v.®, which still interrupts the sense, in brackets. I 
venture to suggest that in these verses we have 
another disarrangement of the text, and to print 
what I conceive was the original text in one column, 
and Westcott and Hort’s text in the words of the 
R.V., in the next column : 


7 Jesus therefore said again, 
Verily, verily, I say unto you, 
I am the door of the sheep. 
8 All that came before me are thieves and robbers : 
but the sheep did not hear them. 
9 Iam the door: by me if any man enter in, he shall 
be saved, and shall go in and go out, and shall find 
pasture. 
The thief cometh not, but that he may steal, and 
kill, and destroy: I came that they may have life, 
and may have it abundantly. 
I am the good shepherd : the good shepherd layeth 
down his life for the sheep. 


Io 


It 


First He takes up the point, hinted at in the first 
verse, that He is the door. This is dealt with 
in vv. %, which, in our reconstruction, form 
together a separate entity. Then in the remainder 
of the passage He deals with the main point of vv.1*: 
He is the good shepherd. 


James T. Hupson. 
Hale, Manchester. 


So eer. 


Genesis tv. 7 and a Gorm of 
Hebrew Moetrp. 


ProFESSOR CANNEY’S interesting suggestions in THE 
Expository TIMEs of August last that, like Asmath 
in Am 8!4, Hatta’ th in Gn 4’ does not bear its ordinary 
meaning but is the name of a demon or deity, leads 
the present writer to the suggestion that Seth in 
the same verse (which scholars find as, if not more, 
difficult than Hatta’th) might also stand there for 
the name of a demon, deity, or spirit. The transla- 
tion of the verse would then be quite straight- 
forward : 

‘ Surely if thou doest well, Se’eth (the good demon or 
spirit) croucheth at the door; but if thou doeth not 


well, Hatta’th (the evil demon or spirit) croucheth at 
the door.’ 
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Hatta’th, coming from a root signifying ‘de- 
ficiency,’ ‘sin,’ ‘erring,’ is well applied to the 
demon of evil. .S*eth, on the other hand, being 
derived from a root meaning ‘ rising ’ and ‘ uplifting,’ 
is properly given to the good deity, spirit, or guardian 
angel. 

A theory by the present writer on the Technical 
Forms of Hebrew Poetry, discussed’ elsewhere, will, 
if applied to Gn 4’, throw a clearer light on the 
passage. According to the theory many Biblical 
passages which now appear in prose form were 
originally arranged in short lines in such a way as to 
avoid the necessity of the repetition of a word or 
phrase which belonged to both parts of a ‘ parallel- 
ism.’ Gn 4’ arranged in accordance with this 
scheme may have appeared in the original MS. as 
follows : 


(a)! Weim 16 (a) Halé ’im 
(c) lapethah, (b) fetibh 
(d)! Hatta’th (d) Seth 


(e) vobhes 


(Cf. the arrangement in the printed Hebrew 
Bibles of the poetical portions, Ex 15118 and 
Dt 327%.) 

(a) is parallel to (a)! and (d) to (d)! (good versus 
evil, the guardian angel versus the demon of evil), 
while (b), (c) (e) are common to both parts. 

The passage was to be read in the following order : 

(a) (b), (c) (d) (e); > 
(a)? (b), (c) (d)* (e). 


A scribe, for reasons easily explainable, instead of 
keeping the lines in the order of the original MS., 
has copied first the words on the right hand side, 
viz. (a) (b) (d), and then the others, viz. (a)! (b) (c) 
(d}' (e). [(b) has been copied twice, owing perhaps 
to a desire to make sense, or to the probability that 
in the MS. from which the scribe was copying (b) 
appeared midway between the right and the left.] 
Hence our present text. 

An English equivalent of the presumed original 
Hebrew arrangement would be something like the 
following : 


(a) Surely if thou (wilt) (a)! But if thou (wilt) not 
(b) do well, (c) at the door 

(d) the Guardian Angel (S¢’eth) (d)! the Demon of Evil 

(e) croucheth. [(Hatta’th) 


The intended reading 


(a) (b), (c) (d) (e); 
(a)* (b), (c) (d)* (e) 
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‘ Surely if thou wilt do well, at the door the guardian i) 
angel croucheth; but if thou wilt not do well, at the 
door the demon of evil croucheth.’ 


The scribe copying (a) (b) (d), (a)! (b) (c) (dt | . 


obtained the ang of the Se texts 


not do well, at the door H att’ ath coronene 


Another possible arrangement of the verse may 
have been the following : 
“Surely if thou wilt do weil, 
S®’ eth 
But if thou wilt not do well, 
Hatta’th croucheth at the door.’ 


Cf. Ps 929 and Ps 93°. 


IsRAEL W. SLOTKI. 
Manchester. 
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James ti. 1. 


Mucu discussion has been expended on the exegesis | 
of the words in this passage, which, construed word | 
by word into English, runs, ‘ do not with respect for | 
persons have your faith of our Lord Jesus Christ | 
of glory.’ Some have made the last two words | 
equivalent to ‘the Shekinah,’ finding in this way 
support for the attribution to St. James of a | 
Christology not less lofty than that in the Fourth | 
Gospel. Other scholars, as can be seen in Mayor’s 
commentary, have resorted to every possible | 
device of the grammarian to secure a satisfactory | 
syntax and sense. None of these interpretations | 
has been felt to be so convincing as to discourage © 
fresh effort. 
By a curious coincidence in Ac 4% a precisely — 
parallel order of words is given by the MSS whose ~ 
concurrence generally attests the best reading— 
duvdpe peyadry amedidovy TO paprvpiov ot amdatoXot 
Tod Kupiov “Incot THs davacracews. Here Mr. 
T. E, Page comments as follows: ‘The second 
genitive explains and defines the first: their 
testimony was “ of the Lord Jesus,” that is, “ of 
His resurrection.”’ This suggests that we should 
translate our passage ‘ faith in our Lord Jesus’— 
i.e. in His glory. In the Acts passage the special 
point to which the Apostles’ testimony was devoted 
was the fact of the Resurrection: in St. James, the 
special point in the Christian’s belief about or in 
his Lord was His glory. If this is the grammatical 
construction, the sense should be ‘if you believe 
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in the Lord Jesus—specially in His Slorigayon will 
not and cannot pay regard to a man’s wealth or 
fine clothes.’ It would seem that this harmonizes 
with other teaching in the N.T. The Crucified is 
also the Ascended: the Cross is the Crown: he 
who would be first is to be the servant of all. The 
Glory is Love that condescends to Service and 
Sacrifice set forth before men and angels as God’s 
very nature. The Johannine parallels as to the 
Lord’s being ‘ glorified’ naturally suggest them- 
_ selves, and perhaps we may even read this special 
sense of ‘glory’ as meaning ‘the triumphant 
vindication of what Jesus stood for, i.e. that service 
is the path to victory’ into St. Matthew’s words 


(2581), ‘ the throne of his glory,’ where He will sit to 


judge those who have and those who have not done 


__ service to Him in the persons of His little ones. 


The question has been raised by a member of 
the Hellenistic Greek Seminar at Manchester 
University (before which this interpretation was laid 
in the first instance), whether such a non-personal 
objective genitive as has been’,here suggested is 
found in the N.T. after wioris. Four passages 
have been quoted as bearing upon this point, and 
it is worth while to refer the reader to them. They 
are () Ac BS TH mioTEL TOU S6YOpaTos avTOd; 


(2) Ph 2, rH wiorer rod évayyedéov ; (3) 2 Th 233, 


mioter dAnOelos,—in all which passages an objec- 
tive genitive seems the unforced way of explaining 
the syntax ; (4) Col 2!2, rijs ricrews Tips evepyeias Tod 
®cot, which is certainly susceptible of the same 
treatment. In any case the examination of these 

_ passages seems to confirm the possibility from the 

_ grammatical side of interpreting St. James as has 
been suggested above. T, NICKLIN. 

Hulme Hall, Manchester. 
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Luke rott. 21. 


THE true interpretation of Lk 177 is not to be 
settled so easily as Mr. Lewis assumes. In my 
rendering referred to, I am more than content to 
be in the company of Dr. Moffatt; and I must 
suggest that the assumption that such an inter- 
pretation is to be curtly dismissed as but one of 
“certain heresies’ is quite unwarranted. If the 
reader will consult Dr. Plummer’s note in the 
“International Critical Commentary’ hereupon, he 
will find a much more fair, and true, and reliable 
statement. If, also, he will but turn to the plain 
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and careful account in my book mentioned, on 
pp. rro and 111—which cannot, of course, be here 
quoted im extenso—he can estimate the reasons 
there given for declining to accept the summary 
dismissals of either (1) or (2) in Mr. Lewis’s con- 
tribution. As to (1): the thoughtful reading of 
Dr. Moffatt’s rendering of this whole passage should 
suffice, for ordinary minds, to rule out the ‘ there- 
fore’ here suggested, with its inference. Whilst 
in regard to (2): such an assertion simply begs the 
whole question in dispute, which is neither criticism 
nor reasoning. No one, presumably, will deny 
that jor is plural. But all the examples quoted 
on behalf of the ‘ Field’ conclusion relate to the 
singular. As in Ps 384, évrds pov; or Mt 2378, 
TO évyTOs TOD ToTNpiov. 

The whole force of the context, one cannot but 
feel, shows that the decision that here évros tpov 
can only mean évros éxdorov is sheer dogmatism. 

Mr. Lewis’s final judgment concerning the duty 
of the Revisers expresses indeed his own opinion, 
but nothing more. So that there is yet liberty left 
for others to ‘ maintain patience in assertion’ that 
Dr. Moffatt is right—as certainly also, I cannot 
but maintain, is my exposition in the book from 
which it is taken. FRANK BALLARD. 

Sheffield. 

ep Spe 


OBadiab 5. 


In the Daily Telegraph of December 16th, 1926, 
Colonel T. E. Lawrence writes as follows of a 
Turkish onslaught on the Awali suburb of Medina : 
‘This bitter taste of the Turkish mode of war sent 
a shock across Arabia: for the first rule of Arab 
war was that women were inviolable ; the second, 
that the lives and honour of children too young to 
fight with men were to be spared ; the third, that 
property impossible to carry off should be left un- 
damaged ’ (italics mine). 

Does not this third rule of Arab warfare lend 
some support to the idea that the first half of 
Ob® should be interpreted as meaning, ‘ If 
thieves came to thee, if robbers by night... 
would they not steal only till they had enough ?’ 
This, as has been pointed out, is required in order 
to make the first part of the verse parallel to the 
second, ‘ If grapegatherers came to thee, would they 
not leave some gleaning grapes ?’ and any difficulty 
in the conception of desert raiders leaving any 
valuables undamaged behind them seems now to 
be removed. VY. D. Sippons. 

Wealdstone. 
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Recent Foreign Theology. 


French Theofogy. 


WITHIN recent years researches have been made 
into the ceremony of the Laying on of Hands, 
which appears both in O.T. and N.T. in connexion 
with various religious acts. It is not easy to grasp 
the complex ideas which underlie this primitive 
symbol, but the whole ground, so far as N.T. usage 
is concerned, has been carefully examined by Dr. 
J. Coppens in a thesis presented to the University 
of Louvain.t The author discusses the ceremony 
as an act of benediction, a sign of healing, and a 
rite of ordination and confirmation. The treat- 
ment is exhaustive, unless we see in 1 Ti 5%, as 
Hammond, Ellicott, and Hort do, a reference to 
the imposition of hands in the reconciliation of 
penitents.. One would have been glad to have the 
question more fully discussed from the point of 
view of the O.T., where the ceremony occupies a 
large place in the sacrificial system of P, but the 
author has only referred to the older customs where 
necessary to explain the later ones. He traces the 
Christian rite of ordination to contemporary Jewish 
ceremonies, based upon the traditions of the ancient 
law, but regards the rite of confirmation as specific- 
ally Christian and apostolic, distinct from baptism 
and producing special effects. In treating of the 
imposition of hands as a healing act, he-deals with 
the details of the N.T. cures, which he regards as 
authentic, and has much to say on the cult of 
Aisculapius and medical methods in ancient times. 

Old Testament students will be interested in a 
thoroughly up-to-date little book on the comparison 
of the Biblical and Babylonian stories of the 
Creation.? The author, Le Guen, takes first the 
Biblical passages, namely, Gn 1-24* (P) and 
Gn 2*”% (JE or J); next the Akkadian texts, 
including the poem énuma elish and other pieces of 
literature ; then the Sumerian texts (particularly 
two, the one from Ashur, published by Ebeling, and 
the other from Nippur, published by Poebel); and 
lastly the Greek versions of Berossus, Damascius, 
and Abydenus. He carefully analyses, annotates, 
and compares these, dealing successively with the 
creation of inanimate things, plants, animals, and 
man, and presenting the comparison in an instructive 


1L’imposition des mains et les rites connexes dans 
le Nouveau Testament et dans l église ancienne (431 pp. 
De Meester, Wetteren; Gabalda, Paris). 

2La Création dans la Bible et les inscriptions akka- 
diennes et sumériennes (140 pp. L’Université, Angers). 


synoptic table. The Biblical version, it is pointed 
out, has no trace of any theogony, though Gunkel 


has claimed to find a primitive genealogy in Gn 12-3," 


whereas the Babylonian one is based on grotesque 
mythological ideas. The latter is also strongly 
coloured with astrological views and the worship of 
the heavenly bodies (especially in the énuma elish), 
while the O.T. regards these things as enemies of 
monotheism. The comparison of the accounts as 
to the creation of the first man (in Sumerian lila, 
in Babylonian awilu) is particularly well done. 
The general conclusion (pp. 133ff.), which is moderate 
and avoids the extreme of Pan-Babylonianism, is 
to the effect that the Sumero-Babylonian primitive 
tradition is grossly tainted with myth and poly- 
theism, and is inferior to the Hebrew one. The 
author, however, does not venture into the question 
as to how the latter, if originally emanating from 
Babylonian or collateral sources, came to be modified 
and stripped of its mythological features. ; 

An excellent critical study of Is 56-66, in the form 


of a translation and commentary, has been given by. 


Pasteur Jacques Marty,? though many scholars will 
disagree with his views. Duhm maintained at 
least the unity of authorship of this third section 
of Isaiah, but Marty is not prepared to accept this. 
He regards this section as a collection of prophetic 
discourses, emanating from several authors, and 
mostly brought together without any appreciable 
connexion. With the exception of a short, obscure 
fragment (63!) and an appendix of uncertain date 
(6618-4), he takes them as reflecting the troubled 
condition of Judaism between the return from 
Exile (538), and the foundation of the new com- 
munity in the time of Ezra and Nehemiah (458- 
445). On this basis he assigns dates and authors 
to each of the component parts. The fragment 
637-6411 is attributed to a writer of the Deutero- 
Isaiah School, about 538-520. Chapters 60, 61, 
62, and 66°16 have come from this source between 
500 and 445, and chapters 65 and 66!~4- 1? may be 
traced to the same origin. Chapters 59, 58, and 
5618, which show similarities with Haggai and 
Zechariah, are placed between 480 and 445. 
Chapters 56°-5724 have issued from the school of 
Ezekiel, about 450, and the fragment 63!* is an 
apocalyptic one of uncertain date (? 532-332). 
Marty seems aware of the difficulties resulting from 
such a dismemberment, and appears well acquainted 

8Tes chapitves 55-66 du livye d’Esate, traduits et 
commentés (196 pp. Geuthner, Paris). 
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with critical works on the subject. He is more 
conservative, however, than Cheyne, who saw in 
the Trito-Isaiah a collection of ten compositions, 
all of them from the age of Nehemiah, except 63’— 
64", which he assigned to the reign of Artaxerxes 
Ochus, or about 360. 

The national changes through which Yahwism 
passed, from the time of Moses to that of Christ, 
are discussed in Israel et la vision de Vhumanité+ 
The author, Prof. A. Causse, deals principally with 
the development of Yahwism from a small clan re- 
ligion, confined within the desert of Kadesh, to the 
world-wide one of the later Jewish prophets. The 
latter, he thinks, was favoured by the rise of the 
Persian empire, which helped to bring about a 
religious syncretism, owing to unity of language, 
religious tolerance, and the search for the supreme 
God. This syncretism was rather opposed, how- 
ever, by the monotheism of the Deutero-Isaiah, 
and under Ezra and Nehemiah nationalism again 
triumphed, the Torah forming an insuperable barrier 
which made Israel a separate people. Joel de- 
nounced the Gozim, and the author of Chronicles 
confined his history to the House of David and 
the sanctuary of Zion. Still, a small number of 
Psalmists and prophets continued to predict the 
universal reign of Yahweh, and the Book of Jonah 
was a protest against dislike of other nations, such 
as the Book of Esther reveals. Is 19/85 pre- 
dicted the conversion of Egypt and Assyria. The 
Book of Judith and the earlier apocalyptic writings 
sustained these immense hopes. The author of the 
Book of Wisdom proclaimed that every soul, im- 
mortal and beloved of God, could find a philosophy 
and religion in Israel. Philo endeavoured to 
reconcile Moses and Plato, and Jesus at length 
announced to the world a Kingdom of God for 
all men of goodwill. The value of the author’s 
theory depends, of course, on his chronological 
views, and he does not always justify these, but 
the book in spite of its errors shows considerable 
scholarship. 

Much has been written on the question as to 
whether the conception of a series of heavens is 
found in the Scriptures. The idea of a plurality 
of heavens, amounting in most cases to seven, 
prevailed among the Babylonians, Persians, and 
others, and occupied a large place in Rabbinical 
literature, and in the apocalyptic and other pseudo- 
epigraphical books. Even Clement of Alexandria 
and Origen seem to have upheld the idea, and it 
was not until Chrysostom declared it to be a 
human fancy that it was repudiated by the Church 


1152 pp. Istra, Strasbourg. 
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and adopted by Mohammedanism. The whole ques- 
tion was largely mixed up with that of Paradise, 
its location, its extent, its glories. Those who wish 
an ‘ exposé historique’ of the Christian conception 
of the first centuries on these matters will find it 
in Le Paradis terrestre au troisiéme ciel, by De 
Vuippens.2, The author deals with the cosmogony 
of the Hebrews and Greeks. For the former people, 
the universe included a subterranean region (sheol), 
a lower stage on earth, and a higher stage in the 
heavens (the abode of God). In the time of Paul 
the expression tpiros ovpavds designated the third 
planetary heaven according to a descending scale 
(first, the zone of Saturn ; second, that of Jupiter ; 
third, that of Mars, etc.). It was not until the 
eighth century that Christians began to place 
Paradise in the empyreal sphere. Scholars will not 
agree with some of the author’s interpretations of 
the Hebrew text, but the volume, which is a thesis 
for the diploma of Doctor, is clearly written and 
based on good documentary evidences. 


_ W. Jack. 
Glenfarg. J Ise 
oe ee 
Protestantism in Post-War 
Germany. 


Dr. JULIUS RICHTER, in an informing contribution 
to the Christian Century (Chicago), says: ‘In all 
the strenuous days since the War the German 
churches did not lose their courage.’ He describes 
their re-organization as entirely independent Free 
Churches on a ‘ presbyterial-synodal’ foundation, 
and continues: ‘they had the faith to envisage, 
beyond this, a more complete amalgamation of 
their forces in the shape of the German Evangelical 
Church Federation. It has, in important questions, 
executive powers, binding upon the allied churches. 
It is now possible to speak of the ‘‘ German Evan- 
gelical Church ” as an organic unity.’ 

It is a welcome sign of the times and a striking 
confirmation of Dr. Richter’s estimate of the present 
situation that Protestant scholars and ecclesiastical 
leaders, of different schools of thought and belonging 
to different communions, have united in the publica- 
tion of a handsome volume® containing thirty 

2144 pp. L’Université, Fribourg. 

3 Dey Protestantismus dev Gegenwart, unter Mit- 
wirkung fihrender PersOnlichkeiten des kirchlichen 
und theologisch-wissenschaftlichen Lebens. Heraus- 
gegeben von Stadtpfarrer Dr.theol. G. Schenkel. 


(Stuttgart: Verlag Friedrich Bohnenberger. Seiten 
xiv, 810. Rm.38.50.) 
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essays on ‘Contemporary Protestantism,’ by 
almost as many authors, selected because of their 
expert knowledge and representing not only 
Lutherans, Calvinists, and Zwinglians, but also the 
Free Churches. In a comprehensive world-view 
the position of Protestantism to-day, not only on 
the Continent, but also in Great Bnitain, America, 
etc., is described in detail. But of chief interest 
to English-speaking Christians is the account given 
of the prospects of Protestantism in Germany and 
its relations with Roman Catholicism. 

Professor Hermelink of Marburg is specially 
qualified to write on ‘ Protestantism and Catholi- 
cism.’ To Die Christliche Welt he regularly con- 
tributes a well-informed and non-controversial 
chronicle of Roman Catholic doings and sayings— 
Vom Katholizismus der Gegenwart. ‘The conclusion 
to which he has come after long-continued and not 
unsympathetic study is that he can see no hope 
of bridging the confessional chasm which has 
existed for four hundred years. But he gladly 
recognizes that since Evangelical and Catholic 
soldiers fought, side by side, in the War, and 
clergy of both communions lived together, in daily 
intimacy, as chaplains to the troops, a better 
atmosphere has been created and mutual misunder- 
standings have been removed. He notes with satis- 
faction, that not one of the more than a hundred 
speakers at the Stockholm World-Conference 
uttered an unfriendly word about the Roman 
Catholic Church. 

Hermelink’s comment on the relations which 
have subsisted between the two Confessions since 
the Reformation is that, although the Pope is no 
longer identified with the Antichrist of the Apoca- 
lypse, Protestants are of one mind in emphatically 
rejecting all ‘papalistic intolerance and spiritual 
domination.’ On the other hand, he acknowledges 
that in other Churches there have been ‘little 
popes,’ and to them his condemnation equally 
applies. It is pomted out that Zwingli and Calvin, 
with greater emphasis than Luther, explained the 
breach with the Papacy as the necessary consequence 
of Rome’s apostasy from the Christianity of apos- 
tolic days. All Protestants, whether known as 
* Reformed ’ or not, agree in regarding the Reforma- 
tion as a return to the New Testament simplicity 
of the gospel. 

Interesting examples are given of mutual brotherly 
recognition of each other by influential representa- 
tives of the two Confessions.1 Approval of such 
Christian tolerance is found in the teaching of 
Luther, who held that members of the ecclesia 
spiritualis were to be found in both communions. 


1It is mentioned that for fifteen years (1830-1845) 
a religious journal was published in Baden whose joint 
editors were a Roman Catholic priest and a Lutheran 
pastor. ‘Never will Protestantism cease to believe 
in a genuinely evangelical kernel within Catholicism.’ 
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Ultramontanism, however, is denounced as being 
‘not only a religious, but also a national danger.’ 
After the War, Hermelink says that ‘ for a while it 
did appear as though Catholicism was the only 
power that had won the war.’ But in his opinion 
there was unnecessary alarm among Protestants.: 
‘It is noteworthy that the isolated voices of 
Catholics, expressing openly their consciousness of 

victory, have been quickly hushed.’ 

Hermelink writes as a staunch, but not bigoted 
Protestant ; his loyalty to the essential principles 
of the Reformation adds impressiveness to his 
insistence on the discharge by German Protestants 
of their present duty to their ‘ = Catholic 
fellow-citizens and fellow-Christians’: that duty 
is not to engage in another Kulturkampf, but to 
manifest ‘ Christian love and patience’ in spite of 
unjust attacks upon and slanderings of the Re- 
formation. ‘It is on the arena of Christian piety 
that the battle will be fought which will decide the 
issue between the two Confessions.’ 

In the latter half of his essay, Hermelink directs 
attention to the differences between the Catholic 
and the Protestant types of piety. A leading 
characteristic of Roman Catholicism is its ‘ con- 
sciousness of unity ’—unity in faith, in order, and 
in worship. To those who prophesy that ‘the 
divisions of Protestantism will be its ruin,’ the 
reply is that ‘the uniting force of collective Pro- 
testantism is the Word of God ’—the living word, 
that calls forth repentance and faith, the word 
also of forgiveness. All the reform movements of 
our time, and especially all aspirations towards 
unity, must be judged by this standard: they must 
give ‘greater prominence to that which, by common 
consent, is the chief concern of collective Pro- 
testantism, verbum Dei manet in aeternum. On 
familiar lines the Protestant doctrine of sola fide 
is contrasted with the Catholic conception of 
degrees of piety, the higher grades of which can 
be attained only by those who heroically renounce 
the world and whose reward is to be canonized as 
saints. The Protestant ideal of sainthood may be 
realized in the lowliest earthly callings, for in the 
discharge of life’s normal duties the heroism of faith 
may be manifested in daily bearing of the Cross. 

On other aspects of his far-reaching theme, 
Hermelink writes with similar candour and courtesy. 
Only a few of his appreciations and criticisms have 
been given, and these only in brief outline. But 
mention must be made of his plea that the word 
‘ Evangelical > should not banish the word ‘ Pro- 
testant,’ seeing that all the Churches included in 
the newly formed Federation ‘ protest against the 
claims to world-domination of the Papal Church 
which has no just right to call itself Catholic, that 
is, Universal.’ J. G. TasKER. 

Leamington Spa. 
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Entre Mous. 


Ernest De Witt Burton and Chinese Missions. 


Tue death last year of Ernest De Witt Burton, the 
President of the University of Chicago, has meant 
an almost irreparable loss to New Testament 
scholarship in America. The Chicago University 
Press is to be congratulated on having issued so soon 
a life of Dr. Burton (noticed this month under 
‘Literature’). It has at the same time issued a 
collection of his papers and addresses with the title 
Christianity in the Modern World (10s. net). A 
number of the addresses are reprinted from ‘ The 
Biblical World,’ of which Dr. Burton was editor for a 
number of years. They have been chosen as giving 
the essence of his thinking on the religion of Jesus 
and its application in Christian education and 
world problems. But for ill-health he would him- 
self have gone to the mission field, and in his last 
public address—in April 1925—he dealt with ‘ The 
Future of Christian Education in China.’ He made 
the following three practical suggestions which 
should not be lightly set aside to-day : 

‘Let us remember that control by the Chinese 
—complete control—is the goal of our efforts ; 
that we are not in China to maintain a Christian 
movement which is essentially foreign. We are 
there to make ourselves dispensable as soon as 
possible. The characteristic of the foreign mission- 
ary movement is that it becomes successful by 
putting itself out of business.’ 

‘Shall Christian schools make attendance at 
Bible classes and religious services compulsory ? 
This does not seem to me an essential part of our 
Christian education in China. The quality of our 
education in Christianity is far more important than 
that it be compulsory. If it is not compulsory, it 
must compete, on the same level, with other 
subjects. If its quality is high we should not fear 
such competition. I hesitate to say it, yet—if I 
am to believe the testimony of those who have 
been in immédiate contact with the situation—it 
has sometimes been true in our mission schools 
that Christianity has been less effectively taught 
than any other subject in the curriculum. Is that 
a tolerable situation? Suppose we reverse the 
situation ? Cease to make attendance at classes 
in Christianity compulsory, but make those classes 
second to none in the quality of the work offered 
and the ability of the teaching given, and what will 
be the result ? Will students be more likely to be 
won to Christianity by being required to attend 
instruction of poor quality, or by being given the 


privilege of attending classes which are of the 
highest caliber of any work offered in the school ? 
Do away with compulsion and substitute high 
quality, and I do not fear the results.’ 

‘Finally, I believe that we ought to be ready to 
make any adjustment whatever in order to achieve 
the fundamental purpose for which we are main- 
taining Christian education in China. I hope the 
time will never come when we shall have to face 
the question of conducting schools in which no 
religion can be taught. But if we should have to 
face that question, what would be our answer ? 
My answer would be that I would stay in China ; 
that I would stay and seek to express the Christian 
spirit by giving the most helpful service I could 
render to the Chinese, even if they refused to let me 
give them in words what they can not and will not 
refuse me the opportunity of expressing in life.’ 


Why I am Content to be a Christian. 


The first address in Christianity in the Modern 
World was originally delivered before various non- 
Christian audiences in India, China, and Japan. 
It is Dr. Burton’s apologia pro vita sua. There are 
six reasons, he says, why he is joyous to be a 
Christian. 

1. ‘I am content to be a Christian because 
Christianity is a religion of intellectual liberty—a 
religion which, making truth supreme, leaves me 
free, requires me, indeed, to accept whatever is 
true.’ This character was stamped on it by its 
founder, Jesus of Nazareth. He did not ask, as His 
contemporaries, What did our fathers hold? He 
asked simply, What is true?, and so although 
retaining, also rejecting, much that His contem- 
poraries accepted. 

2. ‘I am content to be a Christian because 
Christianity, being a religion of intellectual liberty, 
is able to appropriate to itself truth from whatever 
source it comes, and, what is even more difficult, 
leave behind its own outlived elements.’ He gives 
as an example here the attitude of Jesus towards 
the Fast Days and towards the eating of clean and 
unclean food. Asked why His disciples were not 
punctilious to keep the Law about clean and unclean 
food, He answered, ‘ Not that which enters into a 
man defiles a man, but that which goeth forth from 
him defiles him.’ Modern Christianity still has this 
power and has shown it in its attitude to science, to 
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which it has surrendered much but from which it 
has also learned much, so that to-day we no longer 
fear it. ‘ For however scientific men may confuse 
truth and error, in the end true science can only 
bring us truth and thereby make us richer.’ 

3. ‘ But I am content to be a Christian still more 
because Christianity is a religion of spiritual power. 
It maintains that fellowship of the human soul with 
God is possible, and vindicates that claim by a long 
line of men in whom faith in such fellowship has 
brought purity and power.’ 

4. ‘Iam content to be a Christian because Chris- 
tianity sets before men a high ethical standard, and 
highest precisely in this : that it demands that men 
shall care not supremely for their own welfare, even 
their own moral welfare, but shall seek their own 
good in the good of their fellows. “ Thou shalt love 
thy neighbor as thyself,” and thy neighbor is thy 
fellow-man, and to love him is to seek his welfare 
in all its phases and aspects.’ 

5. ‘ Again, Iam content to be a Christian because 
Christianity is a religion of broad horizon.’ Dr. 
Burton finds that the community of Christianity is 
larger than the tribe and the nation ; larger even 
than the race. ‘ Christianity, believing in fellowship 
with God, makes him the first member of its com- 
munity, and then recognizing that he is the God of 
all men, and all men are one race, takes into its 
community all those to whom belongs the name of 
man.’ But not even there is the limit drawn, for 
the birds of the air and the beasts of the earth are 
also objects of the Heavenly Father’s care and so 
also of our consideration. 

6. ‘ Finally, I am content to be a Christian be- 
cause Christianity embodies its ideals in a person 
who not only taught the truth, but perfectly ex- 
emplified it in his life and is to-day the mightiest 
force for the uplifting of men and nations.’ The 
Christian sees in the life of Jesus the perfect ideal of 
human life which is at the same time the challenge 
and inspiration to him. But more than that, he 
sees in Jesus the supreme revelation of God. 


Do It Again. 


The Student Christian Movement has published 
a volume of essays by Dr. Harry Emerson Fosdick 
with the stirring title Adventurous Religion (6s. net). 
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The essays are very diverse. Here are some of the 
titles—‘ On Being a Real Skeptic,’ ‘ Concerning 
Prayer,’ ‘Science and Religion,’ ‘The Desire for 
Immortality,’ ‘ What Christian Liberals are driving 
at.’ But though they are diverse in subject they 
are held together by the fact that they all have the 
same background—the situation which has arisen 
in the American Churches on account of Funda- 
mentalism. They are held together also by the 
desire of the writer ‘ to separate religion altogether 
from the fickle ups and downs of theological and 
sectarian strife and to make it appear, as it is, an 
integral part of a wholesome life.’ To show Dr. 
Fosdick’s point of view we cannot do better than 
quote what he has to say on the core of 
religion : 

‘In Nottingham, England, is the Wesleyan 
chapel where William Booth, founder of the 
Salvation Army, was converted. A memorial 
tablet keeps fresh in recollection the fact that there 
this notable friend of the friendless received his 
baptism of spiritual. power. Naturally, the chapel 
has become a shrine of pilgrimage for Salvation 
Army leaders from around the world. One day an 
aged colored man in the uniform of the Army was 
found by the minister of the chapel standing with 
uplifted eyes before the tablet. 

‘** Can a man say his prayers here ? ” he asked. 

‘ * Of course,’ was the minister’s answer, “a man 
can say his prayers here.” 

‘ And the old Salvation Army officer went dain ty on 
his knees and, lifting his hands before the tablet, 
prayed, “‘ O God, do it again! Do it again!” 

‘ That prayer is the touchstone of abiding reality 
in religion. The reproducible experiences concern- 
ing which men can pray across the centuries, in 
all sorts of mental settings, “‘ Do it again !” are sp 
vital elements.’ ? 


1H. E. Fosdick, Adventurous Religion, p. 292. 
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